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Men overboard ! 

Two members of the Grimsby Yacht 
Club lean well out as they sail their 
Firefly class dinghy in a strong wind . 

MUCH TOO MUCH 

‘"This is too much,” was the 
polite protest, of the master 
of the Great Belt train-ferry. 
The ferry had just been taken 
over by the Swedish State Rail¬ 
ways, and he was receiving “‘a 
little cheque ” to compensate him 
for loss of working time. 

How right he was! In error 
he had been presented with the 
cheque intended as compensation 
to the owners of the quay—and 
the first figure on it was fol¬ 
lowed by six noughts! 


Aborigines lose a 
market 

Australian Aborigines of the 
Nullarbor, midway between 
Adelaide and Perth, have for 
years sold spears, boomerangs, 
and other wares to travellers 
when the trans-Australian steam 
trains stopped to take on water’ 
or coal. 

Recently new diesel trains 
began a regular service between 
Port Augusta, in South Australia, 
and Kalgoorlie, in Western 
Australia, which cut the running 
time between the two points from 
40 to 20 hours. There are no 
stops for water and coal, and 
so the Aborigines are now' look¬ 
ing for new markets. 


Little Planes Compete 
With Jets 


RACING FOR THE KING'S CUP 


Messages written 
in the rock 

Jn the Blackfoot River Canyon, 
in Idaho, has been found a 
large rock with crude symbols 
of the universal Indian sign 
language cut in it. 

Byrd Trego, veteran student 
of Indian lore, is of the opinion 
that the symbols were cut by 
flint points and mallet about 
1100 years ago. He interprets the 
message on the rock as a sum¬ 
mons to a- council to promote 
goodwill and friendship, among 
various Indian tribes. 

The agenda before this council, 
also set out by symbols, Mr Trego 
interprets as the establish¬ 
ment of the rights of the Wihin- 
asta and Bannock tribes to hunt 
buffalo along the Green and 
Wind rivers, in Shoshoni terri¬ 
tory and the small streams 
farther north. The Shoshonis. 
for their part, desired fishing 
and trapping -rights on the Snake 
and Salmon Rivers. 


By the C N Air Correspondent 


j\/f OST thrilling aviation event of the Festival of Britain will be 
the National Air Races, to be held at the De Havilland air¬ 
field, Hatfield, Herts, on Saturday, June 23. 

Taking part in the principal race—the famous King's Cup—is a 
record post-war entry of 60 aircraft. To qualify for entry, the 
planes must not weigh more than 5000 lbs at take-off and must be 
capable of at least 100 mph. The race is run on a handicap 
basis according to estimated performance. 


This year the wide variety of 
planes range in size from the 
diminutive Chilton DW 1 mono¬ 
plane—fitted with a modified 
four-cylinder car engine and 
weighing less than 400 lbs—to 
the big Hawker Hart entered 
by Princess Margaret. ■ 

Another machine, a Proctor 3, 
Is being flown by Prince 
Alexandre of Yugoslavia. Neville 
Duke, Hawker’s chief test pilot, 
is flying the firm's elderly Tom¬ 
tit biplane. 

To give all competitors an 
;qual chance to win, the starting 
time of each aircraft will be 
regulated according to its esti¬ 
mated top speed, so that they 
should 'arrive at the finishing 
line more or less together. 

Second only in importance to 
the King's Cup is the high-speed 
race for the Jubilee Trophy, an 


which Britain’s leading test- 
pilots will shoot round a rect¬ 
angular course ai speeds of more 
than 400 mph. 

During the race, the pilots 
will also be competing for the 
Air League Challenge Cup and 
the S B A C cup, which will be 
awarded respectively to the 
fastest pilot in a piston-engined 
plane and the fastest flying in 
a jet. 

In. this particular race Prin¬ 
cess Margaret has entered- a 
Hawker Hurricane, to be flown 
by Group-Captain Peter Towns¬ 
end. Jets taking part include the 
Vampire Night Fighter, the 
Venom, and a Vickers Attacker, 

Another exciting event will be 
the finals of the Cooper Trophy 
Race, the annual contest of the 
R. Aux. A.F. fighter squadrons 
Eight squadrons will take part. 


Elephants make life difficult 


The bind of pedestrian in the 
picture below is apt to alarm 
a motorist, even if it does look 
right, look left, and look right 
again. 

Tliis Jumbo is on the road 
near Kampala, in Kenya, but 
motorists in the Transvaal have 
also been encountering-them, for 
30 elephants recently escaped 
from the Kruger National Park 
and went hiking. 

- Elephants on the spree can 
cause trouble in gardens as well 
as on the roads. Not long ago 
the telephone bell rang in a 
small country police station, and 
when the receiver waS lifted 
an agitated voice was heard to 
' say: “There's an elephant in my 
garden. I don't want it there. 
Come and take it away." 

A practical joke? No, just a 
hard fact, reported from the 
Eastern Transvaal. 

Now, the South African police 
have the reputation of being as 
able to rise to the occasion as our 
own police, but here was a poser. 

First they tried to coax the 
elephant away from the farmer’s 
fields by offering it food. When 
this failed they tried to frighten 
it by banging on tins. But the 
elephant finished his meal of 
choice lettuce and endive in his 
own time, and then made off. 

This is but one of the constabu¬ 
lary duties that have to be done 
on the Rand, and it shows that 
a policeman's lot is not always a 
happy one. On another occasion 
a farmer near White River had 


his garden raided by two rhino¬ 
ceroses. When he went to the 
telephone to tell the police the 
line went dead. On investigation 
it was found that a giraffe had 
disconnected the line by getting 
its head and neck tangled in the 
overhead "wires. 

The farmer got through on 
another line and asked permis¬ 
sion to destroy the trouble¬ 
makers. “You must not do that," 
replied the police’ officer. “The 
rhinoceros is protected as Royal 
game. We shall have to get a 
permit from Pretoria.” 

“But Pretoria is 300 miles 
away,” said the irate farmer. “My 
property will be ruined by the 
time you get an answer.” 

As it happened, the rhinos 
cleared off while the problem was 
still under discussion, and the 
farmer got compensation from 
the Government for the damage 
done to his crops. 


The rising cost 
of a wife 

Prices have risen all over the 
world, even among the Guzii' 
of South Nyanza, in Kenya. 

There, when a man marries, he 
gives his wife’s family a lobola, or 
giff of cattle. For many years 
the "fair price ” had been six 
cows, one bull, and up to ten 
goats. A report published by the 
Colonial office, however, says that 
since 1942 inflation has caused 
trouble. 

Guzii fathers began to demand 
a more valuable lobola. In 1947 
bridegrooms were often required 
to give as much as sixteen cows 
and a bull as well as up to twenty 
goats. 

Local elders have held gather¬ 
ings to make a public announce¬ 
ment that these high demands 
must be reduced, and sometimes 
magical sanctions have, been 
pronounced against those who 
continue to extort, more than a 
“fair price.” 


This picture is reproduced by courtesy of the Post Office Magazine 
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Japanese Peace Treaty 
problems 


A LTHOUGH Britain and the United States see eye to eye on 
most present-day world problems there are still a few on which 
the two Allied countries must work out a compromise. A Peace 
Treaty with Japan is an example of the problems that have to be met 
by compromise, and the recent visit to London of Mr John Dulles, 
adviser to the American State Department and recently U S special 
envoy to Japan, was an effort to get a few difficulties straightened out. 


We in Britain are whole¬ 
heartedly in agreement with 
America that there should be a 
Peace Treaty with Japan as soon 
as possible, and that we must 
together prevent a revival of 
Japanese militarism, responsible 
for much of the trouble in Asia 
before 1945. 

It is in filling the details of a 
peace settlement with Japan, 
however, that we have to work 
out a common line with the 
United States. 

Though we may grant that 
Japan must be made economic¬ 
ally and politically free, are we 
to allow her to compete on the 
world market unfairly simply 
because her people work for so 
much less money than ours? 
Japanese competition in textiles, 
shipping, and other important 
fields may become very severe if 
we do not insist that Japan pays 
fair wages to her workers. 

Payment for wrongs 

There is also the question of 
reparations for wrongs done by 
Japan to the Allied countries. 
We think that Japan should be 
made to pay for damage done, but 
the United States are not in 
favour of her being forced to pay 
out large sums as it would 
severely weaken the country. 

The preparation of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty hag un¬ 
doubtedly been complicated by 
the worsening of relations 
between the Great Powers. 

There was the question, for 
instance, of what to do with 
Formosa. Formosa (or .Taiwan 
as the Chinese call it) was a 
Japanese possession until the end 


of the Second World War, and 
will definitely not be handed 
back to Japan. According to the 
Cairo Declaration the island is to 
be returned to the “Republic of. 
China.” But who represents the 
Republic of China? 

Is it the Communist regime in 
Peking, which we recognise but 
not the United States, ur the 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek, 
which is actually installed on. 
Formosa? The British and 
American Governments have 
recently agreed to an “as you 
were” line and will vote in unison 
at the United Nations until the 
trouble in China is ended. 

Delaying tactics 

Russia; too, has been raising 
difficulties. She has asked to 
have the Big Four Foreign Mini¬ 
sters, together with a repre¬ 
sentative of Communist China, 
charged with the task of com¬ 
pleting the Treaty. This proposal 
has been rejected both by the 
USA and Britain, who know 
how the German and Austrian 
'Peace Treaties have been delayed 
by Russian tactics. 

So it is possible that the Peace 
Treaty will be prepared by all 
the countries which fought 
against Japan—and thus include 
Australia and New Zealand— 
without giving the Great Powers 
a special voice. 

This gives us the best hope 
that the Treaty may soon be 
signed, offering Japan, which has 
shown unexpected stability after 
her overwhelming defeat, a 
chance to start afresh as an 
equal member of the comm unit jj 
of nations. 


Standard sizes make life easier 


w* should think it very strange 
if we wanted to buy an 
electric light bulb and had to 
hunt round dozens .of shops to 
_Gnd one of the right size to 
fit into our particular kind 
of socket. Fortunately, _ manu¬ 
facturers of such .articles, many 
thousands of them, have all 
agreed on standards in size, and 
in other qualities. 

The very important part played 
by these standard sizes and 
qualities is illustrated at an 
Exhibition at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, 
which is the first of its kind ever 
to be held. It is open until 
June 28,'and has been organised 
by the British Standards Institu¬ 
tion. 

This is the Golden Jubilee year 
of the Institution, and the repre¬ 
sentatives of 26 similar bodies in 
other countries are in London for 
the celebrations. 

Over 50 different industries- 
have contributed displays to the 
Exhibition to show how stan¬ 
dards help in "Making Life 
Simpler and Life Easier,” as it 
has been tersely said. 

An impressive feature of the 
Exhibition is a working light¬ 
house, which is to be shipped to 
the Liberian coast, and in which 
there are six or seven examples. 


of standard British equipment. 
A car chassis, too, shows the 
large number of parts which are 
standardised. Another display 
deals with screw-threads, which 
have been standardised in 
Britain, America, and Canada. , 
Domestic stoves, gas cookers, 
refrigerators, pit-tubs for coal 
-mines (once made in unlimited 
variety), railway equipment, elec¬ 
tric cables, scientific instruments 
of all kinds, are just a few more 
of the many exhibits illustrating 
how standardisation of equip¬ 
ment really makes our mechani¬ 
cal age possible. 


Worthy memoriaf 

JgRrcAiN is to commemorate 
General Smuts in two ways. 
The State is to erect a statue to 
him, and a committee of private 
citizens, including Mr Attlee 
and Mr Winston Churchill, are 
endeavouring to raise £150,000 
to provide a professorship in. 
Commonwealth studies and, if 
possible, scholarships at Cam¬ 
bridge University. 

General Smuts himself would 
have been delighted with the 
second idea, for he was himself 
at Cambridge as a young man, 
and he was Chancellor of the 
University when he died. 





By the C N Press Gallery - 
* Correspondent 


Jt will never do for grateful 

. nieces and nephews to remind 
generous uncles that the pound 
is now worth only 10s 2d com¬ 
pared with its 1939 value. But 
such is the fact, and no single 
subject has been so fruitful of 
MPs’ questions recently. 

What its purchasing power, 
would be, compared with that 
of 100 years ago is not known. 
But at least we have some facts 
on which it is possible to make a 
gpiess. 

The whole Palace: of West¬ 
minster, which houses Parlia¬ 
ment, covers eight acres.. It cost 
about £2,500,000 to build. When 
it was completed; about the 
middle of last century much 
alarm was expressed because the 
cost had soared so far above the 
original estimate of, £707,104. 

Today a new Commons 
chamber has been built, and 
other parts of the palace, includ¬ 
ing the Lords chamber and West¬ 
minster Hall, have been reno¬ 
vated—but have not, of course, 
been rebuilt. 

The total estimated cost ' of 
this work since January 1945 is 
£3,750,000, of which about half 
went on the Commons re¬ 
building. 


Voimc ladies were once taught 
to shape their lips perfectly 
while speaking. Their basic 
exercise was to repeat the phrase 
"prunes and prisms.” 

But nobody talks much about 
prunes today. The fact is, no 
prunes have been imported- for 
12 months. Most prunes come 
from the United States. Mr 
Webb, the Food Minister, says 
that until we can spare • same 
dollars we shall get no more. 

What a pity we cannot eat 
prisms! 


A cell, something like a fire 
alarm, which rings at inter¬ 
vals near the main gates giving 
access to the Commons pre¬ 
cincts, has often been confused 
with division bells. 

This bell is different. When 
he hears it, any London cabby 
who is driving past empty will 
leave the read and turn in 
through the gates to pick up a 
fare inside. 

M Ps, always in a hurry, are 
great taxi-users. They, probably ] 
more than anyone, are affected 
by the recent rise in London taxi 
fares. 

But they managed to get a 
laugh out of it. Mr Chuter Ede, 
the Home Secretary, ^-was asked 
whether, for the benefit of 
foreign visitors to the Festival, 
a notice could be placed in each 
taxi in French and German. 

With a charming air of inno¬ 
cence Mr Ede suggested there 
was no need for this because 
the notice would at least be “in 
two different colours.” 

T atin scholars would have 
been useful in the Commons 
the other day. An M P surprised 
a Minister by asking him. what 
he meant by “the ante-pen¬ 
ultimate shaking of his head.” 

He strongly denied he had 
shaken his head ante-penulti- 
mately: 

Note: Ante-penultimate means 
Eejcre the last but one. 


News From 

GOLF HAZARD 

As a low-flying piper Cub air¬ 
craft flew over the golf course 
at Union City, Tennessee, a 
player drove his tee-shot clean 
through the fuselage. 

A survey is being made on 
Cocos Island in the Indian Ocean 
of the work necessary to restore 
the wartime air-strip and in¬ 
stallations for the start of the 
Australia to South Africa air 

Keeping Jumbo In- 

Because of the ease with which 
a 10-year-old elephant got over a 
5£-foot wall, an enclosure has 
been built around the compound 
at Paignton Zoo. 


Festival Features 

Compositions . by Purcell, 
Vaughan Williams, Wil¬ 
liam Walton, and other well- 
known composers, ’ are in¬ 
cluded in programmes at a 
Festival of Church Music in 
Ripon Cathedral from June 18 
to 23. 

The Colman Art Galleries, 
opened by Princess Elizabeth 
on June 18, the first day of 
the Norwich Festival fort¬ 
night, will house paintings of 
the Norwich School which the 
late Mr Russell J. Colman 
bequeathed to the city. 

Lambeth Palace, London 
residence of the 'Archbishop 
of Canterbury, has been 
opened to the public for the 
first time in 700 years for a 
Festival exhibition of con¬ 
temporary Church art. 

The pilgrimage to the re¬ 
puted grave of Little John, 
friend and lieutenant of Robin 
Hood, in Hathersage church¬ 
yard, Derbyshire, is being 
revived on Sunday, June. 24. 
Foresters will parade in 
traditional costume. 


Serengeti National Park, Tan¬ 
ganyika, covering 6000 square 
miles, is now officially established 
as a permanent sanctuary for 
wild game. 

REPRIEVE 

The four-master barques *Pamir 
and Passat, recently sold to an 
Antwerp firm - for scrap, have 
been bought by the German 
Federal Government as training 
ships for German cadets. 

A collie with two puppies has 
become the foster mother to a 
lion cub bom at Ilfracombe Zoo. 
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Everywhere 

Quite Right! 

Downend House. Mangotsfield, 
Glos, birthplace of Dr W. G. 
Grace, has been listed as a build¬ 
ing of historic interest. 

The Newdigate Prize for 
English verse has been awarded 
to Michael Hornyansky, of 
Merton College, Oxford, a Rhodes 
scholar and a graduate of 
Toronto University. 

A cairn believed to have been , 
erebted by the Arctic expedition 
led by Sir John Franklin in 1845 
has been spotted from the air 
280 miles north-east of Yellow¬ 
knife, Canada. 

Since the war 700,000 settlers 
from overseas countries have 
gone to Australia, where the 
population is increasing by three 
per cent each year. 

TENNIS BARGAIN 

London County Council are 
organising tennis refresher 
courses on their courts this 
summer at a charge of 9s for six 
weekly lessons of 90 minutes 
each. 

Trials are being made with the 
use of a single diesel-electric 
locomotive for hauling the Royal 
Scot between Euston and Edin¬ 
burgh in the place of two loco-] 
motives in tandem. 

Mr E. J. Crundall, of London, 
told a conference of Scottish 
Ophthalmic Opticians at Dundee 
that night-driving spectacles, 
would be on the market in about 
two months. 

Aid for Ships , 

The new chain of radio naviga- 
: tion stations in the north¬ 
western approaches, with those 
already established in Southern 
England and Denmark, brings 
the area covered to more than a 
million square miles. 

A new Golden Arrow train, 
with each coach giving a 
different example of British 
craftsmanship, is now in service 
between London and Dover. 

FOUND IN THE POND 

Mud was removed from the 
fountain pond in Bushy Park. 
Teddington, and five gold 
sovereigns, two glass dinner 
plates, and 3000 eels wpre found. 

A permanent rose garden is to 
be laid out in the quadrangle of 
Nunthorpe Grammar School, 
York, as a memorial to 56 former 
scholars who made the supreme 
sacrifice in the last war. 


For Foil! 



The joys of 
possessing a little 
feathered friend ... 

A little songster is such a lively, 
cheerful friend, and he asks for so 
little for all the pleasure he gives. 
His needs for health and happiness 
are simple—you can 
learn all about them 
by reading... 


SPEATT S BOOK 
ON BIBB-KEEPINO 

Contoj'ns 7ix pog cs of advice ond information on British and Foreign Cage 
Birds. From Spralt's stockists 1/6, or 1/8 pest free from Dept. C.N.2. 

SPRATT'S PATENT LTD./41-47 Bow Road, London, E.3 
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EERIE KIND OF 
EARTHQUAKE 

gotfTHERN Rhodesia recently ex¬ 
perienced the most severe 
earth tremors ever recorded 
there, and though no > casualties 
were reported, the effect was 
eerie. 

The tremors were accompanied 
by. a loud rumbling or roaring 
which brought people to their 
windows, thinking heavy traffic 
was passing. Walls creaked and 
cracked; blinds, blindcords, and 
hanging lights swayed; cups, 
plates, and other objects slid 
across tables and fell ' on the 
floor; dogs and cats ran out in 
terror. 

At Umtali chunks of concrete 
fell in garages and the windows 
of a school were broken. 

People ran terrified out of a 
clinic anch plate glass windows 
went on shaking like jellies for 
about five minutes after the main 
tremor. 


HARBOUR FOR 
MINEHEAD 

r jhiE seaside town of Minehead. 

Somerset, has received back 
its harbour from Mr Geoffrey 
Luttrell. whose ancestors took 
possession oi it some 350 years 
ago because the citizens could not 
keep it in repair. 

' Once Minehead was second 
only to Bristol among the Bristol 
Channel ports. As many as 4000 
barrels of herrings a year were 
shipped from it to the Medi¬ 
terranean. and trade was carried 
on with South Wales and Ireland. 
Then the flclde herrings deserted 
the Bristol Channel and the wool 
trade shifted to the north of 
England. A Charter given to 
Minehead by Queen Elizabeth on 
condition that the harbour was 
kept in repair was taken away, 
and the harbour given to the 
Lut t cell family of famous Dunster 
Castle. 

Minehead recovered its pros¬ 
perity when it became a seaside 
holiday town, and now it has got 
back its harbour, for which it 
must pay a ground rent of £10 a 
year. 

UNITED NATIONS 
FIRST MET HERE 

^ tablet to commemorate the 
use of the Central ;Ha!l, 
Westminster, as the first meet¬ 
ing-place of the United Nations 
has been unveiled by the Prime 
Minister at the Tothill Street 
entrance to the hall. 

It reads, “To the glory of God, 
and In prayer for pegee on earth, 
this tablet commemorates the 
first meeting of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
in the Methodist Central Hall, 
Westminster, January 10—Febru¬ 
ary 14. 1946.” 

YOUNG CRAFTSMEN 

JJestival visitors are to be given 
a picture of the way in 
which many young people in this 
country spend their leisure at a 
junior “Ideal Home Exhibition." 
to be held in the Kingsway Hall, 
London, from June 25 to July 12. 

Over 152,000 boys and gills, 
members of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Girls' Clubs and Mixed 
Clubs, have been preparing for 
the exhibition—making furniture,- 
designing furnishings, painting 
pictures, and producing special 
crafts typical of their counties. 
At Kingsway Hall boys and girls 
from all parts of the country will 
demonstrate thatching, weaving, 
lace-making, and other crafts. 



Centurion sails again 


in 1702 the first missionary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel sailed to the American colonies. The Society 
has celebrated its 250th birthday by bringing up the Thames a 
replica of the old Centurion. Later she will visit various towns 
round the coast. 


IN SEARCH OF 
' ADVENTURE 

_^n ex-G I who served in Africa 
during the war is now earn¬ 
ing a living by supplying Ameri¬ 
can zoos with antelopes, zebras, 
snakes, and an occasional gorilla. 
He is William Said, of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Returning home at the end of 
the war, he became an insurance 
clerk; but Africa had gripped his 
imagination, and collecting what 
money he could, he set off in 
search of adventure. 

Landing in French West 
Africa, he hired hundreds of men 
of the Pahuin people at ten cents 
a day, and off he went to net 
animals. Success came his way 
and lie has been able to build up 
a regular trade. ., 

William Said gets all the ad¬ 
ventures he jsighed for, -and his 
ambition now is to bring home 
an okapi from the dense forests 
of the Belgian Congo. 


SPARE THAT NEST 

J[t is a characteristic of our 

massive plough horses, often 
noted by naturalists, that they, 
will not step on a bird’s nest Dr 
a “ covv'rin', tim’rous beastie.” 

But with the rapid develop¬ 
ment of mechanised farming in 
this country more and more dam¬ 
age has been caused to the nests 
of birds like the lark and the 
lapwing that invariably build on 
the ground. 

In an attempt to reduce this 
wholesale destruction the Scot¬ 
tish Society for the Protection of 
Wild Birds has appealed to 
farmers and their tractor-drivers 
to keep a look-out for these nests 
when at work and to try to save 
them when possible. 


NEW CLOCK FOR 
JARROW 

Jarrow is to have a town clock. 

It will be paid for by the 
people of Surrey and will be a 
permanent memorial to Sir John 
Jarvis. MP, the Surrey man who 
did so much to help Jarrow 
during hard times in the 1930s. 

The clock, which will have a set 
of five Westminster chimes, will 
cost about £2200. 


MORE LIGHT ON 
LIGHT 

J ^ World Conference of Illumi¬ 
nation will be held in Stock¬ 
holm. from June 26 to July 5, to 
discuss the many problems 
arising from modern lighting and 
research and applied science in 
the field of illumination. 

The effect of light -on human 
life is not yet completely under¬ 
stood, but the pooled experience 
of the experts of 22 nations 
should do much to enlarge man's 
knowledge of the subject. 


GLIDING RECORD 

P, A. Wills of Maidenhead 
has set up a new British 
out-and-return glider flight of 
160 miles on an almost windless 
day. He returned to his starting 
place 62 hours after take-off, 
using the ascending heat currents 
of several large towns to regain 
heigh'; whenever necessary. 



Kiss for Trinchen 


liesel, the giraffe at the Carl Hagen* 
beck Zoo in Hamburg, pets her six- 
foot-tali baby, Trinchen 


TAIL-WAGGING ON 
A GRAND SCALE 

Qergeant-majors are generally 
supposed to be rather fierce 
persons, and a' Master-Sergeant 
Major sounds awe-inspiring; yet 
any boy or girl' can now become 
one and wear a badge proclaim¬ 
ing his or her exalted rank. 

Such a badge, inscribed I help 
my pals, is awarded to a boy 
or girl who enrols 50 Tail- 
waggers. -For 100 Tail-waggers 
the awai'd is Master Centurion, 
and lessei' recruiting officers be¬ 
come a Master Corporal (eight 
dogs) or a Master Sergeant (24). 

You can seek these awards 
even if you have no dog of 
your own, but if you do possess 
. one a free Award-of-Rank 
Collar Medallion is sent for him 
to share in the glory of his owner. 

Master and dog would certainly 
have something to wag about, 
and it is ail for a good cause. 
More details can be obtained 
from The Secretary, The Tail- 
waggers' Club, 356 Grays Inn 
Rond, London, WC1. 


MORE SCOTS 

the census in April Scot¬ 
land’s population was recorded 
as 5,095,969. This is the highest 
population in Scotland's history 
and is 252,989 more than at the 
1931 census. 

The individual figures show 
that Edinburgh is still growing, 
while Glasgow, with a population 
of 1,089,555, has dropped by 
3,782. At the 1931 census Dundee 
was the third city, but now 
Aberdeen has taken its place 
with a population of 182,714. 


- - - 3 

QUEEN’S CUP FOR 
MODEL AIRCRAFT 

Jn 1948 the Queen presented a 
gold cup to be won in com¬ 
petition by aeromodellers each 
year at the Northern Heights 
Model Flying Club Gala. 

The 1951 Queen’s Cup contest 
is to be held at Langley Airfield, 
Bucks, on Sunday, June 24, attd 
the winner will also receive a 
medal and free air travel for his 
holiday. Competition is always 
keen, and so far no modeller 
has won the Queen’s Cup more 
than once. 

Langley Airfield will be open 
to visitors and there will be 
numerous other model com¬ 
petitions, as well as a display by 
full-size aircraft. As many as 
twenty thousand people attend 
these meetings. 

GOLDEN LINING 

Johannesburg is growing so 
quickly that sufficient bricks 
cannot be found for the builders. 
One enterprising engineer has 
discovered that certain grades of 
mine dump sand make excellent 
bricks, and as there are millions 
of tons on the Rand , he is now 
exploiting the site of the worked- 
out Pioneer Gold Mine. 

When chemists assayed one of 
these bricks for its gold content 
it was discovered that .2 penny¬ 
weights of the precious metal was 
present in a ton of bricks. 

Two skyscrapers are now going 
up in which these gold-bearing 
bricks are being used to line the 
interiors. One is the new 
£2,000,000 headquarters for the. 
Chamber of Mines, and the other 
will be for the Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa. 


FIRST-RATE BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS IN 
AN EDITION YOU'LL BE PROUD TO OWN ! 

Chililrem's 
Moote Club 

You Buy Books published at 
6 f - 7'6 & 8 r 6 for ONLY 2 7 6 

Formed to bring to boy and girl booklovers outstanding books at only a 
fraclion of the normal price, the Children’s Book Club has been enthusiastically 
commended by parents and educational authorities throughout the country— 
and, what is more important, by children themselves; Each alternate month 
members receive the Club’s special edition of an outstanding recently-published 
book. These splendid books are printed in clear, modern type on good quality 
paper, cloth-bound. They are complete and'unabridged. And although in 
the ordinary way these books'wou'd cost 6/-, 7/6 or more, MEMBERS OF 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB ARE'PRIVILEGED TO BUY THEM 
FOR ONLY 2.6 ! The Children's Bookclub selections are books which every 
child will enjoy reading, witl be proud to own. Through the Children's Book 
Club you will be able to build up —at almost negligible cost —a first- 
class library of fascinating children’s books. Now is the time to join. .A. 

MEMBERS BOUGHT THESE BOOKS FOR ONLY 2/6! 

Past selections include BIGGLES TAKES A HOLIDAY by Capt. '* 

W. E. Johns ; CAROL GOES ON THE STAGE by Helen Dore 
Boylston ; FOX ISLAND by Kathrene Pinkerton ; PROBLEM 
PARTY by M. E. Atkinson ; MEET THE MALONES 
by Lenora Mattingly Weber. And future selections 
will maintain this high standard. 

- FILL IN THIS ENROLMENT FORM TODAY — 

To tbe Secretary, Ciiil4r«a’$ Book Club. 121 CHirla* Crois Roe). LonJoo, W.C.2. 

I wish to become a member of the Children’s Book Club, and agree to purchase 
the special edition of the selected book issued each alternate month to members 
at a cpst of 2/6 (postage 6d.) and to pay for same on receipt. 1 agree to 
continue my membership for a minimum of six books and thereafter until 
countermanded. In the event of my wishing to discontinue my membership, 
l agree to give four (abroad eight) weeks’ notice after the first six books. 

You may enrol through your usual bookseller if 

he is a member of Associated Booksellers. CWMr ,„ v Nen . spaper 

Name.:.../..*.. . 

Address , 1 .. ..... 

.\.... 

To save time, postage and postal-order costs you may send a 8 -book* subscription or 133. 
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At school in the Far East 

Despite the disturbed conditions in indo-China, schools must 
carry on. Here we see a French class being held at a technical 
school in Laichai in Northern Indo-China. 


CRAVEN HILL, C N Correspondent at Regent’s Pork, writes of . . . 

Surprises at the Zoo 


The Children's Newspaper. June 23, 1951 

When the railway ticket 
was born 

TSSUING a railway ticket, consecutively numbered and stamped 
with the date, looks an effortless operation as the clerk, with a 
deft turn of the hand, inserts the little oblong of cardboard into the 
stamping machine before flicking it through the booking-office win¬ 
dow. But it was not always so simple, and the first man to make 
it so was Thomas Edmondson, a Lancaster Quaker, who passed 
away on June 22 exactly 100 years ago. 


A 

Too Much 
Mutton 

^ ot ions after the Royal Navy 

frigate Flamingo had berthed 
recently at the part of Ras 
Tanurah, in the Persian Gulf, the 
ship's company noticed on the 
quay what looked like a deputa¬ 
tion of important Arabs, Jed by 
the local sheik. 

A puzzling feature was that the 
deputation was surrounded by 
quite a large flock of sheep; but 
this , was explained when an 
interpreter came on board. Ap¬ 
parently the sheik had heard of 
the meat shortage in Britain and 
wished to present 30 sheep as 
well as a quantity of rice and 
tomatoes as a token of his respect 
for the British people. 

Thirty live sheep presented 
quite a problem to the frigate’s 
captain;' but sailors are ever 
resourceful, and in a trice nets 
were rigged up on the foredeck 
and the sheep driven into their 
nautical' “pen.” Then the rice 
and tomatoes arrived, and crate 
after crate were brought aboard 
until the ship’s storage space was 
filled to capacity. Needless to say 
the' generous sheik was enter¬ 
tained on board the same day. 

When the Flamingo * put to 
sea again the sailors ate mutton 
cooked in as many different ways 
as the ship's cooks could devise. 
In the hot climate of the Persian 
Gulf, however, .with not enough 
cold storage space to hold all the 
mutton, it was feared that a 
great deal of it would go bad, so 
all the way across fhe Gulf the 
Flamingo shared out its windfall 
of mutton with passing tankers 
and the crews of other naval 
vessels in the area. 



TIDDLERS AND 
TADPOLES 

Catch yourTiddler 
and KEEP ITS 

Here’s a new book 
that tells you all the 
secrets ! Watch your 
tiddler build a nest \ 
Feed a tadpole and 
grow a frog ! Make 
an underwater garden 
with thriving plants 
and living creatures \ 
Everything you need 
to know about pond 
life in -36 pages of 
inciting reading, with four full-colour plates 
and numerous black and white illustrations. 
Idling the whole story of the life in a. pond. 

Know all about it—make your own 
aquarium and enjoy a wonderful hobby— 
3/6 from all booksellers ; 3/9 post free. 

fn the same fascinating series 

FLOWER PRESSING 

How, where and when 
to find 38 wild 
flowers, how to press 
and mount them, 
told in 24 illustrated 
pages with full-colour 
portraits of "each 
flower, and a special 
drying paper section 
for. pressing your 
specimens as soon as 
you get home— 3/6 
from all booksellers ; 

3/9 post free. 

NATURE SCRAP BOOK. Ideal for 
mounting Flower Pressings, 1/6 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. BE) S Dowgale Hilt, London E.C.4 
. — . - Tel. : CENtral 5329—- 


JjOndon Zoo is full of sur¬ 
prises, and not unnaturally 
perhaps many of them occur at 
the prosectorium, where the 
Zoo "coroner,” Dr Osman Hill, 
carries out inquests on any 
animals that die in the Gardens. 

It is a long time since Dr 
Osman Hill got such a surprise 
as he did the other day when 
investigating the cause of death 
of Sally, the Society’s only 
South African ostrich. 

It had been supposed that 
Sally, known to be an elderly 
bird, had died of old age. At 
the post-mortem, however, it 
was found that Sally had died 
because of "too many in¬ 
digestible oddments” in her in¬ 
side. Among the articles re¬ 
moved therefrom were a 
woman’s glove, a tennis ball, 
two keys, two pencils, and a 
child’s Avrist-wateh! 

"A certain amount of hard¬ 
tack is necessary for an 
ostrich’s health—stones and 
pebbles for example help to 
grind up food in the gizzard,” 
Headkeeper Hexter, of the 
ostrich house, told me. “ But 
Sally had plainly taxed her 
long-suffering inside beyond its 
limits.” 

An odd 'feature of this post¬ 
mortem, by the way, was the 
total absence of coins. , 

“Coins have been found in the 
crops of almost every ostrich 
that has died in the Zoo.” Mr 
Hexter added. “Evidently Sally 
wasn’t interested in small 
change!” 

^nother surprise, of a' very 
different kind, awaited 
keepers of the reptile house 
when they came on duty 
recently. ’ . 

As they entered the house 
they heard a loud bang' which 
had occurred apparently in the 
central chamber, where , incom¬ 
ing consignments are unpacked. 
Hurrying in, they vainly 
searched for the cause. 

Suddenly Headkeeper Lan- 
wern noticed that a tortoise 
egg which he had left on a 
bench the previous night had 
disappeared. 

On the floor, however, were 
tell-tale bits of shell. Further 
investigation showed that the 
egg had exploded like a bomb! 


“The egg was one I had found 
among mould when cleaning 
out an incubator,” Mr Lanworn 
said. “It was laid over a year 
ago by one of our larger tor¬ 
toises, and had been completely 
forgotten. Evidently the gases 
inside had. reached explosive 
pressure.” 

Yet another surprise awaited 
one of the Zoo surgeons 
when he was called to attend 
to a cassowary. This bird, 
known as Barda II, was brought 
home last year by Mr W. C. J. 
Frost, the animal collector, from 
the Aru Islands, west of New 
Guinea. 

It had been reported as being 
on hunger strike, but when 
examined by the surgeon was 
found to have developed a 

curious malformation of the 
beak, and it was this that had 
prevented the bird from picking 
up its food. The upper man¬ 
dible had grown long, with a 
hook at the tip of it. 

So keepers held the casso¬ 
wary, a powerful bird, to prevent 
it from kicking, while the sur¬ 
geon, using bone forceps, 
trimmed tjie beak. The opera- 
i tion was entirely successful, -and 
: within an hour Barda was enjoy¬ 
ing a hearty breakfast. 

Talking of food. Zoo officials 
are concerned at the prospect of 
■ a big increase in the menagerie’s 
food bill. 

Last year the Society paid 
£21,445 to feed its animals, 
against £19,224 in 1949. 


Ykom! the remote Falkland 
Islands comes news' of how 
modern science is helping the 
people of this British outpost in 
the South Atlantic Ocean, 500 
miles North-East of Cape Horn. 

A recent Colonial Office re¬ 
port announces that radio tele¬ 
phones operated by wind- 
charged car batteries have been 
installed at every sheep station. 
Among the sheep farms thus 
served is one on East - Falkland 
which, with its million acres of 
grazing land and 215,000 sheep, 
claims to be the largest in the 
Colonial Empire. 

Since 1948 an. internal air 
service consisting of two Auster 


Before Edmondson set his mind 
to the problem railway tickets 
were made up in small books of 
detachable leaves. Blank spaces 
were provided for the clerk to 
write in the date of issue, time 
of departure of train, name of 
passenger, destination, and a 
progressive jrumber. 'a waybill 
showing the number, of passen¬ 
gers travelling.and their destina¬ 
tions was made up by the clerk 
five minutes before the train 
went out, and this was given to 
the guard. 

Edmondson, who had always 
had a turn for mechanical inven¬ 
tion, at the age of 44 took a post 
as railway clerk at Milton (now 
Brampton ' Junction), a small 
station near Carlisle an the New¬ 
castle and Carlisle Railway. 

A slow job 

He soon found the effort of 
writing out each ticket a slow 
and laborious method, and in 
1837 he got to work on his first 
innovation. 

He fashioned a small wooden 
block in which he set tip, in 
printer's type, the name and 
class of his most frequently used 
ticket. Next, he cut ordinary 
cardboard into strips, and by 
giving his stamp a blow with a 
mallet for each impression, he 
printed rows of tickets upon the 
cardboard. Then he numbered 
each ticket by hand and cut. 
them up into separate squares 
before stowing them away to be 
used when required. 

Idea from a comb 

The following year- Edmond¬ 
son introduced his tube for hold¬ 
ing the tickets. Then, while 
tinkering with his pocket comb 
one day and noting the way the 
handle closed over the teeth of 
the comb, he thought of a 
method whereby the ticket could 
be inserted into the ‘ jaw-likc 
mouth of a small machine. He 
made a dating press from wood, 

. and to ink the type inserted a 
piece of ribbon previously soaked 
in ink. From this simple method 
grew the railway ticket system 
of today. 

The Manchester and Leeds 
Railway was the first to adopt 
Edmondson’s invention, and for 


aircraft has been operating in 
the Falklands.. 

One of these useful little 
plgnes, an ambulance model, is 
particularly appreciated. “ No 
sooner was the machine 
assembled and air-tested,” says 
the ' report, “than there came 
an urgent call to help a child 
suffering from a serious com¬ 
plaint. Within a matter of 
hours, instead of days, the child 
was in hospital and its life 
saved.” 

Stanley, capital of the. Falk¬ 
lands, now boasts an electricity 
supply. Three- surplus Admiralty 
generators yield a total output 
of 550 kilowatts. 


a time he.was employed by the 
company on salary. But, requir¬ 
ing more time to devote to his 
inventions, he left, the service, 
and, collaborating with Blaycock, 
a Dublin watchmaker, he im¬ 
proved his dating press and then 
brought out a metal one in place 
of. the original design which 
was. of wood. 

. Profitable business 

Edmondson proved himself a 
keen business man: After taking 
out a patent for his invention 
he let it out on profitable terms; 
he charged at the rate of 10s a 
mile a year, so that a railway 
30 miles long paid £15 a year for 
a licence to print tickets, plus 
£5 a year for every additional 
five miles of lines. But he was 
generous to a degree with the 
money he thus made. 

TALES OF TICKETS 

■When the railway., came to 
Bloxham, Oxfordshire, in 
XS87 a boy of 14, George 
Manning,,was the first person to 
buy a ticket (to King’s Sutton) 
at the brand-new station. 

For 64 years trains puffed 
through Bloxham, but recently 
it was decided to close down all 
passenger traffic on this branch 
line, and to Bloxham Station 
came George Manning . once 
again, to buy the last ticket to 
King’s Sutton. 

jyjR William S. Meston, of 
Inverurie, Scotland, has 
bought season tickets to Aber¬ 
deen ever since he first went to 
Aberdeen Grammar School in 
1879. 

He has taken out 73 consecu¬ 
tive annua] season tickets, and in 
all that time has missed his 
train only twice! 


Doggy devotion 

A South African correspondent 
of the CN sends this notable 
story of cqnine devotion. 
~pREi>DiE, three-year-old son of 
Mr Torn Hugo, a sheep 
farmer, was missing one day 
after he.had been seen playing 
in the garden with two sheepdogs. 
The search for the missing boy, 
in which neighbours and‘coloured 
folk from adjoining estates 
joined, went cn all through the 
afternoon and night. 

At dawn a piccaninny passing 
some rocks heard a growl, and 
,on going to investigate found 
Freddie fast asleep between the 
two dogs. His feet were sore 
with walking, but he soon re¬ 
covered and, safe in his mother’s 
arms, he told how he had followed 
the dogs when they picked up 
the scent of a jackal. 

When Freddie could go no 
further the dogs lay down be¬ 
tween the rocks so that he could 
nestle against their warm, furry 
coats. And in that position, 
guarded by his- faithful com¬ 
panions, searchers at last found 
him. 




Good news from the Falklands 
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Where cars pass stiff exams! 



The gate opens to admit a car arriving at the MIRA Proving Ground 
at Lindley, near Nuneaton. Here technicians will put it through all kinds 
of scientific tests. 


0n a disused airfield at Lindley, 
near Nuneaton, in Warwick- 
shire," the British motor-ear 
manufacturers jointly maintain 
the proving ground pictured on 
this page. 

The Motor Industry Research 
Association, as it is called, also 
has laboratories at Brentford, 
Middlesex, but they are being 
transferred to Lindley as soon as 
new buildings are erected there. 

Thus Lindley will eventually 
become a self-contained centre 
at which engines, accessories, 
equipment, and complete vehicles 
can all be scientifically examined. 

On the concrete runways cars 
can be tested for speed, braking, 
acceleration, cornering,' and so 
on. There are also sections of 
bumpy road .and rough country 
on which springs are subjected 
to the heaviest strains. A new 
high-speed circuit with banked 
turns is to be constructed. 

Individual firms conduct their 
own trials at Lindley of current 
models and prototypes of future 
cars; but MIR A's staff also 
carry out research which im¬ 
proves the quality and design of 
cars generally, and thus benefits 
not only the entire industry but 
the country as a whole, for cars 
are our most valuable exports. 



Speed checks are carried out with electronic timing apparatus on an accurately measured stretch of track. 
On the left a car is about to pass the first of the timing instruments, and on the right the chronometer 
reading is being recorded by a technician in a cabin beside the track. 



The “ fifth wheel “ behind a car records distance, 
speed, acceleration, and so or.. 


This road was intended to be rough—to test the 
suspension of cars. 



The " drag ” of the dynamometer trailer can be controlled from within 
the car, and during the test readings of the drawbar pull can be noted 
through the rear window from a dial on the trailer. 



Wind and weather are iniportani factors in testing cars, and Lindley 
has its own meteorological station. 
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SEASON OF FUN 
AND FESTIVAL 

^Jidsummer Day 1051 see,s 
Britain well launched into 
a season of Fun .and Festival. 
All over the country, in almost 
every town and village, the 
spirit of Britain is being dis¬ 
played, and revealing to all the 
world that however stem the 
times may be this nation is facing 
the fixture undismayed. 

There are scores of exhibitions 
which portray the varied con-- 
tributions of Britain to art and 
literature, and to science and the 
betterment of mankind in general. 

All this reflects the serious 
side of the nation, the earnest, 
workaday side ; but there is a 
lighter side, too. We are at 
heart a laughter-loving people, 
in spite of all that many foreign 
observers may say. 

They see us as a rather dull 
nation, in tune with our all-too- 
often dull weather, but never 
have we had a better opportunity 
to prove them wrong than in this 
Festival year. 

Now it is Midsummer, and now 
is the time to throw our caps in 
the air and give rein to jollity. 
—— 

JOY OF LIFE 

The sun is careering in glory and 
might 

'Mid the deep blue sky and the 
clouds so bright ; 

The billow is tossing its foam on 
high. 

And the summer breezes go 
lightly by ; 

The air and the water dance, 
glitter, and play— 

And why should not I be as 
merry, as they ? 

Mary Russell Milford 


The hardest dragon 
to defeat 

Cpeaksng recently of England’s 
patron saint, Lord Mont¬ 
gomery has said that St George 
believed there was a. Universal 
Master-Whose way of life was 
right and good for all, and that 
■ his :life must be given with 
courage and gladness to serve 
'that Master and save the truth. 

" The'tnrth.for which England 
stands ris ;the right life for-all 
nations,” continued Lord Mont¬ 
gomery, “.and. when it is in 
danger we follow a Christian 
saint and slay the hardest dragon 
of all to.defeat—dhe quitter in 
ourselves ... Only those who 
have built some deed into the 
fabric of England’s greatness can 
claim the lineage and patronage 
of St. George.” 


READY FOR ANYTHING 

’T'he Parachute Regiment has 
been given a motto by the 
King. It is Utrimque Paratus ,. 
which may be. translated as, 
Ready^for Anything. 

Nothing could more adequately 
express the daring spirit of the 
men in the red berets. Most-of 
us would feel queasy if called on. 
to jump from a plane with a 
parachute—-even Though 'know¬ 
ing the parachute-was .perfectly 
certain to open. 

Jumping, however, is the least 
of the parachute soldier's adven¬ 
tures, which begin when—or even 
before—he reaches the ground in 
the enemy’s territory. It is then 
that lie must indeed'be “ ready 
for anything”’ 

It is. a fine motto for all our 
young people'.today, The future 
of oii r country depends on their 
going out into life - with fearless 
resourcefulness, ready to tackle 
anything that may turn up. 


ANIMAL DEFENDERS 

’Y’here are 3000 groups of animal 
defenders already ■ enrolled 
by the R S P C A who areptedged 
to see that dumb animals are 
protected and cared for. All the 
members are boys and girls, but 
more are wanted because it ap¬ 
pears that unkindness to animals 
is on the increase. 

Colonel R. M. Powell of the 
R S P C A says that it is “ the 
gift of pity ” that is. wanted in 
all boys and girls. “ That any 
child should be accused of an 
offence against animals,” he says, 
“ is surely an indictment of our 
day and generation.” 


JUST AN IDEA 

As the ■ French proverb says: 
When doing good, we never know 
all the good that we do. 


Under the Editor's Table 


THE S‘il worker of today does not 
keep her eye on the clock. She 
has a wrist watch. 


J\ DENTIST should talk cheerfully 
to his patient. Although he 

cannot kelp looking down in the 
mouth. g 

VISITORS are pouring into Lon¬ 
don. Imitating the weather. 


'JfE-FORE ■passing housing plans a. 

■ council should gel the views of 
’ two housewives. Profile or full face ? 

BILLY BEETLE 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


Ef people-who photo¬ 
graph .well are ever ^ 
■ taken ill 



Another hundred years 
of peace? 

"As long as we are not com¬ 
placent, as long as we 
strive with all our brain and nerve 
and sinew to keep the lead we 
have gained in the air, I believe 
that British and American air 
power can ensure the peace • of 
the world for another one hun¬ 
dred years,.as-British sea-power 
secured ■ it for- one hundred ;years 
after Trafalgar.” 

Those words were spoken by 
Air Marshal Sir John Slessor, and 
they make a truly brave .and 
heartening: prediction. 


Just Fancy 

A young lady with stockings of 
nylon, 

Fell right from the top of the 
Skylon ; 

She made a recovery 
On the Dome of Discovery, 

And her face had a beautiful 
smile on. 


FIRM FRIENDS 



Unusual friends'are Ginger, the cat 
and Tnmmyrthe tcrtoise. pets of Mrs 
Jessie Erowne of Northolt, Middlesex 


BOY'S- drawing; is- said to be full 
of promise. 'Yet there is room 
for improvement. 

E , 

jf-JOTHER is the best-part of a house, 
declares a speaker. She is a 

brick. 


TRUE DEMOCRATS 

|t is not the result of accident 
merely, or of good fortune, 
manifestly, that 'the iEnglish 
race has been tlie only race'out- 
side of quiet, cloistered-Switzer¬ 
land—tlie only race standing 
forward amidst fierce contests of 
national rivalries—That 1 has suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing and main¬ 
taining the most liberal forms of 
government. It is, on the con¬ 
trary, a perfectly natural out¬ 
come of organic development. 

The English alone have ap¬ 
proached popular institutions 
through habit. All other races 
have rushed prematurely into 
them through mere impatience 
with habit—have adopted demo¬ 
cracy instead of cultivating it. 
President IVoodrotv Wilson 


ONLY A SPARROW 

WfiiAT a .fine place the world 
would be if-everyone had 
the-same love for fellow creatures 
as a -young London -lad named 
Leverentz, who, not long ago, • 
found an injured-sparrow in the 
street. Some people would hardly 
have noticed it, but young.Lever¬ 
entz - carefully picked it up ..and 
carried it a considerable distance 
tcT an Animals’ Hospital run by 
Our Dumb Friends’ League. 

There it wap found that the 
unlucky little bird had a broken 
wing, and as nothing could be 
done for it, it was put to sleep. 

.This :boy’s action was in tile 
spirit of St Francis of Assisi, 
who told people to love “ our 
sisters the birds,” and made 
loving-kindness towards all living 
creatitresithe motive force of his 
whole being. 

SUMMER 

• CJiNG.a Song of Summer, 

Swallows on tlie wing ; 

• Greet the latest comer. 

Say Goodbye to Spring ; 

Summer, sing her praises ; ’ 

Birds upon a tree. 

Rambles where the daises 
'Dapple all the lea. 

William H. Smith (aged 1 ./), 
JZdgebury Secondary School,.Kent 
—+♦—■ 

-FORTITUDE 

Demembek, too, oil every oc¬ 
casion which leads thee to 
vexation to apply this principle : 
not that this is a- misfortune, 
but that to bear it nobly is 
good fortune. Marcus Aurelius 
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THINGS SAID 

The art and practice of reading 
is one of the satisfying 
results of education, and in no 
circumstances should visual aids 
ever become a substitute for the 
written word. 

Mr G. .Tomlinson, Minister 
of Education 

|'ve put on make-up so many 
times "that'I’m.afraid when I 
wipe iit -Off Jthere wall be nothing 
deft nmderneath. 

Sir RalphRichardson 

TWe British-don’t change much 
” fin -essentials. There is 
little we cannot do when we-get 
down: tout. 

Field-Marshal Sir William Slim 

'J’his country bolds 110 prouder 
record than its-contribution 
to :the advancement of medical 
science. ‘Earl of Athlonc 

Christianity is the golden 
thread on which our national 
education is strung, and on which 
our national prosperity depends. 

Dr R. W. Moore 


IN THE COUNTRY* 


The soft breezes of June spray 
the countryside with a hun¬ 
dred subtle aromas—of wild rose, 
meadowsweet, elderflower, moss 
and thyme and heather. But if 
we would bask in fragrance we 
should walk on the leeward side 
of a flowering beanfield, with a 
slow warm wind blowing to¬ 
wards us. No bottle of scent 
holds so exquisite a bouquet. 
Well might the poet Thomson 
extol the sweetness of this in¬ 
cense of the fields : 

Long let 11s walk. 

Where the breeze blows from 
yon extended field 

Of blossomed beans. Arabia 
cannot boast 

A fuller gale of joy than, liberal, 
thence 

-Breathes through the sense, and 
■ takes ■ the ravished soul. 

‘On'the June winds are wafterl 
the -delicious aromas of the 
countryside, far .and wide, even 
into .the stuffy streets of the 
-town. The mingled scents of 
meadows and woods, hayfields 
and lieanfields, and hosts of wild- 
flowers and aromatic herbs are 
borne on the breeze—Nature’s 
scent spray;—in bountiful mea¬ 
sure on a June day, “ sweet after 
shower.” 



Calmness in danger 

True courage has so little to do 
with anger, that there lies 
always the strongest suspicion 
against it, where this passion is 
highest. True courage is cool 
and calm. The bravest of men 
have the least of a brutal bullying 
insolence, and in the very time 
of danger are found the most 
serene,:pleasant, and free. Rage, - 
we know, can make a coward 
iorget himself and fight. But 
what is done in fury or anger can 
never be'-placed to the account 
of courage. 

Earl of Shaftesbury {r£o.r-£f) 



OUR HOMELAND celebrating its fifth centei 
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THIS IS A VERY FUNNY FILM, SAYS ERIC GILLETT 


They will come 

into money if— 


'J'he new film Laughter in 
Paradise, produced by Asso¬ 
ciated British Pictures, seems to 
me funnier than anything the 
screen has offered since that 
admirable series of Ealing Studio 
comedies. Passport to Pimlico, 
Whisky Galore, and Kind hearts 
and Coronets. 

Michael Pertwee and Jack 
Davies, the film’s, script writers, 
must be congratulated on the 
inspiration that made them 
think of the extraordinary 
practical jokes played by the late 
Horace Cole and build round 
them a story so fresh and lively. 



Alistair Site encounters Iris secretary 
in Laughter in Pciadise 


The story has such excellent 
twists and turns to add variety 
to the plot that when I saw the 
film the audience' was hardly’ 
ever silent except during some 
scenes of pathos which Miss Pay, 
Compton carried off with ail her 
usual artistry. In a less capable 
actress’ hands this part might 
have been ineffective. 

When Henry Augustus Russell 
died it was found that he. had 
left four sums of £50,000 each 
to relations. They are a bad- 


tempered, middle-aged woman, 
Agnes Russell (Fay Compton); 
Deniston Russell (Alastair Sim), 
a retired Army captain who 
secretly writes thrillers; Herr 
bert Russell (George Cole), a 
nervous bank clerk; and Simon 
Russell (Guy Middleton), an idle 
young man who does nothing in 
particular. 

When the will is read, these 
people are told that they will 
only receive the money if they 
carry out certain conditions 
which place each one of the four 
in a very awkward position for 
28 days. 

Poor Mr Sim is the unhappiest 
because he has to get himself 
sent to prison for a month, and 
his endeavours to do so provide 
some of the funniest sequences X 
have ever seen on the screen. 

Mr. Cole is almost as unfortu¬ 
nate; This young actor’s per¬ 
formance is the best thing he 
has dene, and it places him at 
once among the very' best 
character actors. His shyness, 
his efforts to screw himself up 
to do something that lie would 
never dream ol doing in ordinary 
circumstances are beautifully 
executed. 

Miss Compton’s passages with 
a tiresome man (John Laurie) 
who employs her as a maid-of- 
all-work are an admirable blend 
of comedy and realism, and Mr 
Middleton is as dashing as ever. 

In addition to these four, such 
good players as Hugh Griffith. 
A. E. Matthews, Joyce Grenfell, 
Beatrice Campbell, and Anthony 
Steel all have effective parts. 

Mr Mario Zampi has produced 
and directed Laughter in Para¬ 
dise, and I do not see how his 
w.ork could be improved on, but 
the greatest credit must go to 
Michael Pertwee and - Jack 
Davies because it is their story. 


Taking the Bumps Out of Flying 


pnoBAELY- the 1 only major dis¬ 
comfort still experienced by 
air travellers is when their 
airliner flies through • gusts— 
streams of air that shoot upwards 
and disturb the passage of the 
machine. 

However, promise of a smoother 
future lies ahead. Flight trials 
have begun in Britain with an 
electronic device known as a 
Gust Alleviator. 

Designed by the well-known 
firm of Boulton Paul, it is an 
electronic “feeler,” which, pro¬ 
truding from the nose of an air¬ 
liner, detects the bumps before 


the aircraft reaches them. This 
fraction of a second's warning is 
sufficient for a signal to be trans¬ 
mitted automatically through a 
mechanism which instantly ad¬ 
justs the aileron into the best 
possible position to soften the 
bump at the exact moment of 
impact. 

This remarkable piece of equip¬ 
ment actually delays its infor¬ 
mation for about one-tenth of a 
second after it encounters the 
gust, so that distance of the 
“feeler ” from the wing- and the 
speed of the plane can be taken 
into account. 


World's Biggest Crater 


f piir initial investigation of 
what may .prove to be the 
biggest meteorite crater on the 
Earth is reported in the maga¬ 
zine Scientific American. With 
a rim diameter of 11,000 feet, 
it is double the size of the pre¬ 
viously largest known meteorite 
crater’ at Canyon Diabolo in 
Arizona. 

When first noticed on aerial 
photographs of unexplored areas 
in Northern Canada by Mr 
Frederick Chubb, an Ontario 
explorer, it was thought to be 
an extinct volcano. The photo¬ 
graphs showed a rim standing, 
several hundred feet high on 


a peninsula between Hudson 
Bay, Hudson Strait, and Un- 
gava Bay. 

The explorer and Mr V. B. 
Meen, director of the Royal 
Ontario. Museum of Geology 
and Mineralogy, flew to the site 
and found that one side of 
the crater’s rim has been lifted 
500 feet higher than the other 
by the force of' the meteorite's 
impact at an angle. 

Should Chubb Crater prove to 
be of mcteoritic origin, it will 
be the only one comparable in 
Size with those on the Moon 
so far located on the face of the 
I Earth. 


Yellow Stick 

OF THE 

Holy Man 

y staff which belonged to a 
sixth-century Scottish saint 
has been lent to the Livingstone 
Memorial at Blantyre. 

This ancient blackthorn with 
curved end and bronze tacks in it, 
is said to have been the crazier 
carried by St Moluag when he 
converted the wild Highlanders 
to Christianity, Livingstone’s 
ancestors among them. They 
evidently thqught the staff of 
great importance, wrote Living¬ 
stone, for they called St Moluag’s 
faith the “religion of the yellow 
stick.” the yellow colour coming 
from the bronze tacks on it, 
though it was said to have had 
also a silver sheath. 

This treasured relic of the 
Saint was long in the keeping 
of a branch of the Livingstone 
family. Its Gaelic name is 
Bachuil Mor, and the Living- 
stones had the title of "Barons 
of Bachuil,” which means 
custodians of the yellow stick. 
About 100 years ago the Duke of 
Argyll, fearing that the relic 
might be destroyed if the 
thatched cottage in which it was 
kept caught fire,, removed it to 
InVerary Castle. 

Race between Saints 

A rather gruesome legend tells 
how St Moluag first came to the 
beautiful Island of Lismore, 
where his staff was long 
cherished. This small island is 
in Loch Linnhe, not far from 
Oban, and was to St Moluag 
what Iona was to St Columba. 

St Moluag was coasting along 
the shore in his currach, looking 
for a safe landing-place, when he 
sighted his friend and rival 
evangelist, St- Columba, in 
another craft. There followed a 
race to be the- first to land on 
this heathen island and claim it 
for Christianity. 

Both crews paddled hard, but 
St Columba was winning. St 
Moluag was so anxious not to 
lose this island to St Columba 
that he took an axe and, chop¬ 
ping off his little finger, flung it 
on the beach and thus claimed 
possession with his blood. 

Afterwards, about a d 592, he 
founded a monastery in Lismore. 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®”® 

CYCLE SERVICE 
12. Handlebars 
and Saddles 

JTort all-round riding use flat 
handlebars or ones with 
shallow drops—say three inches. 

The tops of the bars should 
be level with the peak of the 
saddle. To adjust the bars, 
either loosen the head clip or 
the expander bolt—whichever is 
fitted to your machine. 

Loosening and tightening of 
the head clip is simple. An 
expander bolt after being 
slackened a few turns should be 
knocked down, after which the 
bars can be adjusted. 

Ycur riding position should 
be such that you do not need 
heavy sponge grips to make 
your hands comfortable 

To be comfortable your saddle 
top should be level or very 
slightly tilted up at the front. 
To adjust the saddle loosen com¬ 
pletely the clip serrations. 

A good saddle is well worth 
looking after. Wipe it after vain 
and let it dry off by itself. Use 
a saddle dressing occasionally. 

® ® ®®®®®® 0 ®®®®®®®® 


'POMP OF HERALDRY 

The College of Arms displays 
its historic treasures 


Qnly twice since the grant of 
its charter by Richard III in 
1484 has the College of Arms 
organised a public exhibition 
of armorial antiquities. 

The first exhibition was in 
1934, to mark 'the 450th birth¬ 
day of the College; the second, 
is. being held in the Earl Mar¬ 
shal’s Court at the College in 
Queen Victoria Street, London, 
until the end of this month. 

The exhibition covers nearly 
700 years of the history of 
heraldry, and among the famous 
heraldic documents on view is 
the 60-foot 16th-century West¬ 
minster Tournament Roll—a 
brilliant record, with its gay 
colours still undimmed—of the 
jousts held by Henry the 
Eighth in 1510 to mark the 
birth of a son to 
Catherine of Aragon. 

One of the earliest 
known Patents of 
Arms in existence, 
the one given to 
Eton College by 
Henry VI, in 1448, is 
also oil vie w, 
together with the 
famous 15th-century 
Warwick or Rous 
Roll, glorifying the 
ancestry of the 
Earls of Warwick. 
Illustrated with 
richly coloured draw¬ 
ings and shields, this 
is considered one of 
the finest examples 
of 15th-century Eng¬ 
lish draughtsman¬ 
ship. 

T w O documents 
have links wi tlT 
Shakespeare 


and Nelson, .One is the original 
draft, of a grant of arms to the 
poet’s father, John Shakespeare; 
the other is a pedigree chart of 
the Nelson family signed by 
Lord Nelson in shaky, hand¬ 
writing shortly after losing his 
right arm. 

Insignia on view includes the 
velvet tabard richly embroidered 
in the Royal Arms in colours, 
the crown, sceptre, and jewel of 
John Antonio, Garter King of 
Arms from 1691 to 1744. 

In the rich and colourful set¬ 
ting of the 17th-century 
panelled Earl Marshal’s Court 
700 years of English history un¬ 
folds itself, and the opportunity 
of seeing this fascinating display 
should on no account be missed. 




Mr F. Ayling, a gene¬ 
alogist, who has been 
at the College of Arms 
for more than 20 years, 
is seen in the top pic¬ 
ture with his assistant, t 
examining a painting of 
the arms of William 
Shakespeare, Left: 
Two Officers of Arms 
study a 17th-century 
illuminated pedigree of 
the Trafford family. 
Illuminated pedigrees 
are still produced today 
but they are usually 
• in book form 


Sweet Rothesay Bay has a pageant 


'J'he history of Scotland’s 
pleasant Isle of Bute is being 
■colourfully illustrated this week 
by a great pageant lasting four 
days—from June 20 to June 23. 

The celebrations are to com¬ 
memorate the 550th anniversary 
of the granting of a charter to 
the island’s chief town, the 
ancient royal burgh of Rothesay, 
by King Robert III. This 
king also made his eldest son 
Duke of Rothesay, which alter- 
i wards became the highest 
I Scottish title of the Princes of 


Wales. 

Trie pageant, in which the 
Navy are co-operating, has a cast 
of 700. There will be 14 scenes, 
beginning with the days of the 
Druids and the coming of the 
first. Celtic Christian •mission¬ 


aries, and carrying the story of 
Rothesay and Bute down to the 
present day. 

It will be a grand occasion for 
holiday-makers at this beautiful 
resort of which Robert Burns 
wrote: 

In the rolling tide of spreading 
Clyde, 

There sits an isle o/ high degree, 
■Atul a town of fame, whose 
princely name, 

Should grace the lass of Albany. 

The Lass of Albany was a 
daughter of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie who. Burns considered in 
this poem, should bear the title 
of Duchess of Rothesay—an indi¬ 
cation of the poet’s occasional 
leaning towards the Jacobite 
cause. 
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Steps to Spotting Fame 


©- 


Roy Tattersa/f 



Off-break bowler 
Roy Tattersall has 
achieved sporting 
fame by long strides. 
Born in 1922, Roy was 
unknown in ' first' 
class cricket in 1948. 


Last summer he headed the 
county bowling averages. He 
was not chosen to tour 
Australia, but when Wright 
and Bailey were injured in the 
third Test, F. R. Brown had 
Roy and Statham sent out. 



bowlers flew out and were i 
Sydney four days after leaving 
England. Tattersall played 
in the fourth Test and also in 
thefifth, when Australia were 
first defeated since 1938. 


benefit of wider experience 
Roy has bowled well from the 
start of this season, and was 
an almost,certain choice for 
the first Test against the 
South Africans. 


Watching the Sunrise on Salisbury Plain 


8 

Speeding the 
Speeches 

machine for printing by tele¬ 
graphy, called the teletype¬ 
setting system, has been set up 
for the first time in the House 
of Commons by The Times. 

This great newspaper thus 
carries on its tradition of giving 
the fullest possible reports of 
Parliamentary speeches as soon 
as possible. As early as 1880 it 
obtained the Speaker’s per¬ 
mission to report speeches by 
telephone direct to the com¬ 
positor. 

With the new system, it-- 
printer works a keyboard in 
The Times room of the House of 
Commons and operates the news¬ 
paper’s type-setting machinery 
in Printing House Square. 

The keyboard in the House of 
Commons perforates a tape, and 
this sends electric impulses along 
a line to Printing House Square. 
There the impulses perforate 
another tape, which is fed into a 
linotype machine, causing it to 
set up the words tapped out a 
mile and a half away, thus 
saving much time in printing 
speeches made late at night. 


Where are our future 
cricketers? 

O every playing-field and 
piece of waste ground in 
England,’’ says John Arlott; 
“playing cricket because they like 
it!” 

“Why,” some people ask, “are 
not our Test teams full of young 
cricketers?” Well, that is another 
question. To begin with, Aus¬ 
tralians start playing big cricket 
much earlier than we do, and 
retire sooner. 

Our own players take longer 
to mature, but have a longer 
playing life. Jack Hobbs was still 
scoring centuries in first-class 
cricket when over 50 years of age. 

“And what.” you will ask, “is 
being done to produce young 
English cricketers?” Read John 
Arlott’s answer in Where Arc 
Our Future Cricketers ?—one of 
the many interesting features in 
V/onld Digest —on sale June 22, 
price Is 3d. 


’J’hc headlamps of bicycles, cars, 
and coaches will send bright 
fingers of light over Salisbury 
Plain one night this week as they 
move toward the massive pile of 
Stonehenge. 

There the travellers will gather 
together inside the ruins of the 
circle of huge stones, and, looking 
towards the east, will patiently 
wait for the first pale light of 
dawn to silhouette the altar 
stone. Then they will know that 
soon they will see the Sun rise 
over the Friar’s Heel beyond. 

These people will be observing 
a custom which has its roots in 
prehistoric days. Over 3500 years 
ago the .people of this island 
gathered together at Stonehenge 
to observe the ceremony of the 
summer solstice. ,. This occurs 
when the Sun has reached the 
highest point in its northward 
passage, and, entering the .con¬ 
stellation of Cancer, begins its 
journey down again to the winter 
solstice when' it reaches its most 
southerly point. 

The Latin word solstice means 
“stand still”; and that is what 
the Sun appears to do when it 
reaches the limit of its journey 
south or north of the equator. 

The ancient peoples were not 


aware of the seasons as regular 
phenomena. The weather became 
cold and for a time there were 
frosts, and snow fell; and then 
the sun god smiled and the 
weather became warm and plants 
began to spring from the ground. 

It was .according to the waxing 
and waning of the Moon that 
they marked off the passage of 
time, and that is why records 
discovered by archaeologists refer 
to people who lived for 1200 years. 

Rhythm of nature 

Eventually so’me of the wiser 
men came to understand the 
regular rhythm of nature, and 
they used the stones on Salisbury 
Plain as an astronomical instru¬ 
ment. The Friar’s Heel marked 
the exact spot at which the Sun, 
viewed from the altar stone, 
appeared on the morning of the 
summer solstice. 

There were four other stones 
symetrically placed, to mark sun¬ 
set and sunrise on other days. 
The wise men were thus enabled 
to advise the community about 
agricultural operations, and by 
so doing achieved a tremendous 
reduction in tlip number of 
disastrous crop failures. 

For hundreds of years Stone¬ 


henge has been the subject of 
much scholarly dispute. It has 
been suggested that the mighty 
structure was built by Saxons, 
Danes, and immigrants from 
Egypt; whilst an old legend says 
that the great magician Merlin 
spirited it from Ireland to 
Salisbury Plain. 

The monument is vast in 
extent; the outer circle, which is 
formed of 30 stones in pairs, each 
capped with a ten-foot stone, has 
a diameter of 99 feet, almost 
equal to that of the inner dome 
of St Paul's. 

Some of the blocks of sarsen 
stone weigh over 30 tons. This 
stone is found locally; but there 
are also smaller monoliths of 
so-sailed “blue-stone," which are 
not part of the local geology, and 
must have been brought from 
distant parts. • It has been 
suggested that they were trans¬ 
ported from Pembrokeshire. 

The Sun no longer rises exactly 
over the Friar’s Heel an the 
summer solstice, but by assuming 
that it did when the stones were 
erected, and knowing that the 
Sun’s orbit moves a fraction each 
year, it has been possible to 
calculate 1700 b c as about the 
date when Stonehenge was built. 


The Chi/Jren*^ Newspaper, /tine 23., f 951 

A Lesson For 
Fathers 

^ laughter story which has 
never failed to delight its 
readers both young and old is 
F. Aiistey's Vice Versa, a picture 
version of which begins in the 
C N next week. 

Vice Versa, A Lesson for 
Fathers, made its author's repu¬ 
tation when it first appeared in 
1882. F. Anstey based his fan¬ 
tastic tale on a remark often 
made by heavy fathers in those 
days: “I wish I were a boy 
again like you, ray son, and going 
to school!” 

Mr Bultitude, a pompous Vic¬ 
torian papa, happened to be 
holding a magic stone when he 
said this and hey, presto! he 
acquired his son’s body and 
clothes while retaining his own 
mind, memory, and habits. Then 
his son magically acquired Papa’s 
outward appearance. 

The prim City gent—appalled 
at the transformation—made a 
very strange impression on his 
son’s schoolmates and their stern 
headmaster, while the son- 
thrilled at being a grown-up with 
lots of money—speedily intro¬ 
duced fun and games into the 
staid home—and office—of the 
conventional merchant. 

F. Anstey, whose real name was 
Thomas Anstey Guthrie, was 
bora in 1856 and died in 1934. 
He began life as a lawyer but 
soon turned to authorship. 


Light and colour 
are safer 

gEVERAL large manufacturing 
companies ■ have made re¬ 
ports on the ' effects of better 
lighting and new painting on 
the accident rate. 

In. that part of a works deal¬ 
ing with assembly better lighting 
caused a decrease of nearly one- 
third in the number of accidents. 
New and brighter paintwork re¬ 
sulted in a drop in the accident 
rate to a quarter of its original 
figure in some factories. 

The choice of pleasing colours 
for the \valls and so on also had 
a good effect. 


TILL EULENSPIEGEL—A new picture-version of his merry pranks (,„s£lZ!eat) 


Till soon spent all his money and had to set out again I he sat by the fire wondering how he could raise the money I difficult, the innkeeper was a most unpleasant sort ol 

on his wanderings. Arriving at ap inn one winter evening | to pay for his stay there. To make matters even more | fellow, uniikeiy to help a penniless stranger. 



Two merchants, on their way to Nuremberg 
Fair, arrived just as the innkeeper was closing, 
and he upbraided them for coming so late. 
They explained that they had been, attacked 
by a wolf, and had had to fight it for a long 
time before they could drive it away. The 
innkeeper- sneered, “Fancy tWo big men like 
you not being able to manage one wolf. You 
must be cowards ! Why, 1 once fought a 
whole pack of wolves ! ’’ 


He went on jeering at them and boasting of his 
own feats. Very annoyed, they would have 
left, but there was nowhere else to stay the 
night. Till saw his chance and told them 
privately that if they would pay for 'his staiy 
at the inn, he would enable them to get their 
own back on the boastful innkeeper when they 
. returned from Nuremberg. They agreed and, 
next day. Till went off quite happy, and pro¬ 
ceeded to set a trap for the wolf. 


He caught the wolf and killed it. Then he 
buried it in a hole, packing snow round the 
body and leaving it there until it was frozen 
stiff. Late at night, when everyone was in; 
bed, he dragged it back to the inn and 
propped it up with sticks, making it look 
alive and fierce. The merchants had returned 
from Nuremberg, and.he went to their room 
and told them to ask th*e innkeeper to go 
down to fetch them a drink. 


The innkeeper went downstairs grumbling. 
When he saw the wolf, he could not move for 
fright, and screamed for help. The merchants 
laughed and said, “But, mine host, you can 
kill a whole pack of wolves ! ” Till kicked 
the dead wolf aside, and the other guests 
laughed heartily at the boastful but timid 
innkeeper. The merchants gave Till i 
Handsome reward, and next day he went 
" smiling on his roving way. 


A grand new picture-version of F .• Anstey t s rollicking story, Vice Versa, begins on this page next week 
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Sailing with The Gang 


BY PETER 
1. Finding 

T he four other members o! 
The Gang did not spare 
Dan Stevens, nor conceal 
their disappointment as they 
stood round the old upturned 
boat in the farmyard. 

“A henhouse!” Dick Youle ex¬ 
ploded disgustedly. ‘‘You have 
brought us ten long Devonshire 
miles to buy a henhoifoe! ” 

"He doesn’t know the difference 
between a boat and a henhouse,” 
•Joe Parker declared scornfully. 

‘‘Oh, look at the sweet little 
chickens!” cried Sal, Joe’s sister, 
as a dozen -tiny yellow birds 
scurried from under the old boat 
and went racing to their clucking 
mother. She looked at Dan 
accusingly. "And you want us to 
take away their nice home.” 

Dan flushed with embarrass¬ 
ment. He twisted a heel into the 
ground. 

“I didn’t know this was it,” he 
protested. “Mr Jory told me 
there was a boat for sale cheaply 
to the right people and gave me 
this address. Said he knew the 
owner, Mr Ladner, and had men¬ 
tioned to him we were saving up 
to buy a boat.” 

Jack Petersen, the fifth member 
of The Gang and the accepted 
leader, had not joined in the 
abuse of poor Dan or the boat. 
He was examining the tarred 
hull thoughtfully, and now he 
drew out the knife he wore in a 
sheath at his belt and began 
sticking the point of the blade 
into the thick keel and planks. 

His companions watched him 
as he walked right round the 
boat, probing it with his knife 
and peering at the stem and stern 
where the ends of the planks 
were secured. He did this with 
a most professional air, and the 
others were impressed. Finally 
he scraped away a little of the 
tar and poked at the wood under¬ 
neath. He stood up and rubbed 
his chin, his head cocked to one 
side. 

“D’you know,” he said thought¬ 
fully, “she is rather a handsome 
old boat, and the keel and the 
planking are sound.” 

Dick Youle uttered a long 
moan. 

“Oh, no, Jack! ” he cried. “We 
want a smart boat.” 

Jack turned on him sternly. 

“We have saved fifteen pounds,” 
he pointed out. “A smart boat— 
a Uvelve-foot dinghy with a sa.il— 
would cost up to eighty pounds. 
We won’t get much for fifteen 
pounds.” He beckoned them all 
forward and pointed. “Don't look 
at the dirt on her or at the 
mess,” he instructed, “but look 
at the boat lierself. She’s the 
right shape, and I’m sure she will 
sit nicely in the water. Look how 
the bows curve . . . ana aft . 
she’s got sweet lines.” 

“And a sweet. smell,” Sal 
retorted. 

“And she’s tarred,” Joe added. 
“You know what Mr Jory has 
told us. Don’t trust a tarred boat, 
because the stuff 1 is put on when 
the timber is beginning to rot 
, , . and once it’s on you can’t 
paint over it." 

‘J^ow, look here,” Jack said 
sternly. “We have fifteen 
pounds and you talk as though 
we had a hundred. It’s almost 


DA V/LISll 
their boat 

summer now and If we don’t find 
some sort of boat we’ll be as 
miserable as we were last 
summer.” He went to the old 
boat and stroked the tarred 
planks. “This may not be one of 
those fancy boats, but I’m sure 
she’ll be grand on the water. I’ve 
tested her planks and fastenings 
and she’s sound and seaworthy. 
We could make her a useful 
craft.” 

He could see that his friends 
were not convinced and he 
laughed. “Come on, Gang, think 
of the fun of making her pretty 

... much better than buying 
one ready made. Let’s turn her 
over and see if her ribs are 
sound.”. 

The others obeyed him without 
enthusiasm, though with a sort 
of watchful interest. They all 
stooped to grip under the boat’s 
gunwale, and Jack was going to 
utter a real nautical “Heave Ho,” 
when a man’s voice asked mildly: 

“And now what’s going on 
here?” 

^he four boys and the girl 
twisted themselves round and 
saw an elderly man standing a 
few paces away watching them. 

“We were looking at the boat, 
sir,” he explained. “Mr Jory sent 
us.” 

“You are?” the man said. “And 
what d’you think of her? Pretty 
old and done, eh?” 

“She’s old,” Jack agreed, “but 
I’m not sure she is done. The 
keel and planks are sound, and 
she isn’t nail sick. We thought 
we might buy her cheaply and 
repair her. ’’ 

The man looked at the boy 
thoughtfully. 

“You must want a boat badly," 
he said. 

“We do, sir,” Jack agreed “But 
we have only fifteen pounds to 
buy one.” He looked anxious. 
"You wouldn’t want much lor 
her?” 

“I'd have to buy a new Iren- 
house,” the man said with a 
smile. “But if I did sell her to 
you, you would have to work a 
lot to get her fit for the water." 

“ Oh, we’d do that! ” Jack cried 
and looked at The Gong for 
support. They nodded eagerly. 



1 What is the correct name 
of the flag usually called 
the Union Jack ? 


2 What is the phone number 
of Scotland ‘Yard ? 

3 Who wrote: “The great 
man is he who does not lose 
his child's heart ” ? 

i What was the supposed ad¬ 
dress of Sherlock Holmes ? 

5 Contiguous means: Spread¬ 
ing, touching, or everlast¬ 
ing ? 

6 When is midsummer day, 
and when is the longest 
day? 

7 What London thoroughfare 
is called The Street of Ink ? 

8 If you were foot-faulted 
'wliat game would you be 
playing ? 

Answers Dn fsge 11 


Now the cwner seemed reluctant 
to sell the boat the others, per¬ 
versely, wanted it. Jack grinned 
and looked at the old cratt 
hungrily. “I know she’s a good 
boat, sir, and it’s d shame that 
she is left here to rot. That’s not 
how boats should be treated.” 

J'he man seemed moved and 
became apologetic. 

“I’m sorry,” he said meekly. 
“Ye see, site’s pretty old. I had 
her when I was a lad—that’s 
forty to fifty ydnrs ago—and then 
I sold her to a fisherman who 
worked her for twenty-five years. 
When he retired I bought her 
from him and brought her here 
... the hens seemed to fancy 
her.” He looked at the boat' 
affectionately. “She was a fine 
craft in her day.” 

“Anti I bet she still could be,” 
Jack declared. “Shels got the 
right shape for a sea boat. We 
could scrape off most of the tar 
and rig her with a sail.” He 
looked at the man anxiously. 
“Will you sell her to us, 
Mr Ladner?” 

The man looked from Jack to 
the others and smiled. 

“Ye all seem to want a boat 
badly,” he commented. 

“Of course we do,” Sal spoke up 
eagerly. 

“What about my hens?” 
Mr Ladner asked meekly. 

“But she’s a boat!” Jack pro¬ 
tested. 

“And ye’d work on her and 
make the old girl handsome 
again?” Mr Ladner said. “And 
her fully fifty years old?” 

“She’s still sound,” Jack per¬ 
sisted. 

The man laughed suddenly 
and clapped a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“A. u ’ right!” he exclaimed. “I 
can see you arc people who 
should have a boat, and I’ll sell 
her. Fifteen pounds?” 

“We’d have to buy paint and 
sails,” Jack pointed out. 

■ “There are sails somewhere,” 
the other told him. “Maybe a bit 
chewed by the rats, but ye can 
mend ’em.” He watched the 
children slyly. “Or is that too 
much work for you?” 

There was a stubborn set to 
Jack’s chin now and the others 
followed his lead. 

“Mr Jory will show us how to 
mend sails,” Dick Youle declared. 

“I might take a few pounds 
off,” Mr Ladner said. “You seem 
determined to have her.” He 
pointed across the farmyard to 
a barn. “There’s a place for ye 
to work on her. Come on, we’ll 
look at it.” 

J-Je strode towards the barn and 
the five children hurried 
after him. Jack grinned jubi¬ 
lantly at the old boat. 

“There’s our week-end work 
for a month or so,” he said. 

They reached the barn, and 
Mr Ladner paused with his hand 
on the heavy bar securing the 
door. He examined the children 
keenly. 

“So I’m to take it I’ve sold the 
boat?” he asked. “Yoif don’t 
mind her being old and tarred?. 
Ye want a boat that,badly?”‘ 

“We do, sir,” Jack answered 
stoutly. "We’ll make her a real 
boat again.” 

The man laughed contentedly 
and nodded. Then he lifted the 
bar and flung open the large 
door. As he did so the sunlight 
streamed into the barn. Mr 
Ladner stood aside and pointed. 

“Well, there she is, folks,” he 
Continued on page 10 
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Lucozade 

The sparkling 


G 


iCcO'S- 


drink 



Tcuhelp regain strength lost in fighting illness 
or infection — you would give LUCOZADE. 

To tempt an unwilling 
appetite — there is 
nothing better than 
LUCOZADE.' And if 
you, yourself, are feeling 
just a little short of 
energy, somewhat tired, 
take a glass of 
LUCOZADE ! There 
are moments when we 
all need this sparkling 
glucose drink, 

JFtti' th o Sir'll & In this sparkling glucose drink there is help 
iT mm .... amtmtn t f° r the sick, the exhausted and the conva- 
, ifitvaSi’Hl.l.nt, *jc Scen t. To the jaded appetite—the re¬ 
freshing sparkle of LUCOZADE is irresistible, LUCOZADE needs no 
digesting. It presents no problem to the most delicate of stomachs, 

fi’or the Brittle Patient 

Parents are deeply impressed by the way children 
take to LUCOZADE — willingly, eagerly, when 
other foods may have been 
refused. To help in building 
- up a child’s vitality—give him 
this exciting, refreshing drink. 
And then watch 
him lift up his little 
face for more. 

Once tasted, 
LUCOZADE is, 
never refused,' 



Lucozade 

it is so energising and palatable 
V6 a bottle 

Plus bottle deposit 3d. (returnable) 

LUCOZADE LTD., GT. WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD^ MIDDX. 



rcyds 2V# 


FOR 
EVERY 
BOY! 

Be the envy el your pals 
WEAR THE NEW 
FESTIVAL OF 
BRITAIN TIE 

with worifl'T’fulljr hantl- 
jiniiitfid win’s* pf London. 
Ask. your Dad to grt this 
sou von i c for you (he'U 
want otift ijimwtlf too, to ' 
niatell), Il’x* mack- in. 
Satin with v.irioiin famous. 
London landmarks. 

In the following eoiours : 

MAROON . BLUE 
GREEN . BROWN 

T % re 7 f 6 

I’lranc add ftJ. to cover 
pcxttitjc and 

State second choice 
oi colour. 

S0U4fn.fl mu or i/our 
in One 11 ref undid. 

BRICKS Ltd. 

(Dept. ON 11) 
93-95 Clarence Road, 



London, E.5 


Regd. 


Sr? table games 

The Replica of Actual Sports 

They are not only games—they are an 
education—giving ideas in tactics and the 
finer points of the sports to actual players 
and coaches. 

“TABLE CRICKET” 

Tlayed with, teams of miniature 
men, ball and stumps with 
baits. Overarm bowling, double 
wickets and all the ■* outs '* 
such, as clean bowled, stumped, 
caught, etc. CJOOglies, breaks,and 
pyeti bodyline bowling. Hits for 
six, four, and odd runs. When 
writing quote fetters "T.C." 

“TABLE SPEEDWAY” 

A.H the thrills, spills, 
and excitement of 
four riders in action. 

Patent apparatus for 
... different gear ratios; 
overs) idea, machine somer¬ 
saults, bumping, ‘ track 
records. Riders have regu¬ 
lation helmets and machine 
discs. When writing quote 
letters “D-T." - 
Send ,v to nip for full, delnd* 
and Order Form to 

P. A. ADOLPH 17 The Lodge. 

LANGTON GREEN, TUNBRIDGE 



select 11 
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24-page STAMP FINDER BOOK 


AND 



PACKET OF STAMPS) ETC., FREE ! ! ! 

We will send ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU, the famous 
“ XLCR ” STAMP FINDER book of how to tell the 
country of Every Stamp. It contains 24 pages, crammed 
full of vital and essential information and fascinating 
articles, and incorporates our famous 8-page pamphlet 
entitled “HOW TO FORM AND ORGANISE YOUR 
OWN SCHOOL STAMP CLUB.’’ We will also send 
a free “ Collection Builder ” packet of stamps, and our 
free 10-page brochure, catalogue and price list. Just 
ask to SEE our Approvals (you are under no obligation 
to purchase anything!) 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. C.N.60), 

EASTRINGTON, GOQLE, YORKS 



CpeC | This fine JUBILEE STAMP, 

rilfcb ■ j ust issued, becoming scarce. 
FREE to all asking for our Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(Dept. C N), 

tit BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.I 


FREE 56 


A This new and fascinating book la FREE 
^ to a't senuine stamp collertor*. You caa 
your friends by telling them about 
jlho people who Have their portraits ou 
sMtftifis in your ecilZeetiou. With 2 92 
4ir,U'STliATJOXS you ran see the MEN 
Jnud WOMEN who are IMMORTAT/IZKI) 
Tun the htniLijj*. Tlieve are 350 SHORT 
JLIFK STORIES about llie*e lwiotile. These 
^56 PAGES with a limit i-noiotired cover 
^contain a Goldmine of information for 
a every collector. It it* FRKK to all eu- 
Tploxing 6d. (two 3d. stamps) for ro«tt«!£e 
<fand nurldmj and request Ins our famous 
a Approvals and price list of albums and 
1 gels. 

jLlSBURN Sc TOWNSEND 
J LTD. (CN) 

] WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


RAGE 

STAMP 

BOOK 
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GIGANTIC RUSSIAN STAMP FREE 






IMPROVE YOUR COLLEC¬ 
TION FUEL. To all who ask. to 
.sec a Selection of Windsor Stamps 
on Approval we will send ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE this huge 
RUSSIAN stamp. This giant size- 
stamp is dated 1147-1947 and 
shows the famous Crimea Bridge 
inMoscow ; it will add Jots of in¬ 
terest and value to Your Collec¬ 
tion to the envy of your friends. 
Just write for the Russian 
Stamp Free Packet and ask 
to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval. Please 
enclose 2Jd. stamp for posting 
these to you. SEND NOW to : 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C N), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



TONGA 
FREE 

This colourful 
stamp from 
Tonga ( (Queen 
Salote's Jubilee) 
also Soroth 
( N a w a b ) , 
T ravancore 
(Lake Ashta- 
mudi) and an 
attractive sports 
stamp from 
Nicaragua will 
be sent abso¬ 
lutely FREE to 
all sending 2$d. 
stamp for post¬ 
age and request¬ 
ing Approvals. 

Berkeley Stamp Co, <C„N.), 
Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire 

COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(All Different) 



10 Albania 1/3 
25 Albania 3/0 
50 Austria 1/- 
100 Belgium 1/- 
200 Itrll. Empire 3/S 
100 China 1/S 

50 Croatia 2/6 
50 k’l'fUcli Cots. 1/3 


100 
100 Germany 
100 Holland 
100 Hungary 
25 Iraq 
100 Italy 


2/6 

l/’ 

119 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1/2 


40 Hide? IlM<ls 1/6 
25 Jamaica 2/- 
25 Liechtenstein- 1/3 
25 Locomotives 2/3 
50 New Zealand 2/6 
25 Paraguay 1/6 
25 Xiraracua 4/6 
50 Panama 21/- 
100 U.S.A. 

(.'oraracms, 7/6 
25 Salvador 3/9 
50 Uruguay 1/6 
50 Great ltritaiu 1/- 
25 Mozambique 1/8 
25 Peru 1/3 


Whole World: 3 00, 9dj 250.1/d; 
500. 2'3; 500, 4'6; 1,000, 9/-. POSTAGE 
2jd. EXTRA. lull Piiec List TREE on request. 

H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford St., London, W.C.l. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp- 
issutrtg countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 7J YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible' 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney. London, E.9. England. 

Established 1KS0~ 


FREE! 25 AUSTRIA 


(all different) including 
Giant RACEHORSE 
pictorial*, etc. ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. Send 
2id. postage and ask 
lo ece Approvals. (No 
obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN 29), 


'k 



BRIDGNORTH, 


GIANT STAMPS FREE 

THREE HANDSOME, EXTRA 
LARGE STAMPS OF MONACO, 

comprising 10c (purple & fed), 50c 
(brown & orange), and If. (violet), and 
depicting Prince Rainer and Monaco 
Palace. This gift is completely 
free. Simply send 214. and ask to see 
Approvals. 

A. E. RUDGE (MO), 

-Milloolc. Bude, Cornwall. 



REAL RADIO 

LUXURY 
CRYSTAL SET 

26/6 ,n ‘ lu<jin * 
Earphones 

Only 17/6 Without Earphones 

FIXED DETECTOR—NO ADJUSTMENT 
NEEDED. 

Real Radio Reception—Not a Toy ! Plays at 
once. Earphones are essential with crystal 
sets. Ideal for Bedrooms, Invalids, Private 
Listening:, Radio-minded boys, etc. No 
Electricity, No Batteries. Works anywhere 
immediately. Plastic case — unbreakable. 
$¥ x si v x 4 ". Perfect Present. Radio’s 
Finest Value—plus 1/6 post and packing or 
C.O.D. 1/- extra. 
INSPECTION INVITED 
Put your address in capitals please 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS 



JUPITER 

SHOULDER STRAP 

CAMERA 

Maker’s Guarantee 
TAKES IS PERFECT 
PICTURES on 127 or 
2 ? Roll Films. Lens 
F.ti. Shutter 1/25 
second. Time and 
instantaneous. Plastic case 5 * x 3 ' W 
films— send 2/5 for each roll of films 
with order for camera, 31 / 6 . Post & 
1/3 or C.O.D. Cash refunded if not 
SHOWER PROOF 

CAPE & HOOD 

Weight 5 ounce?. Folds to 7” X 
4 * X 1 '. Ideal for Sports Meet¬ 
ings, Showery days, Hiking, 
Camping, Changing on beach. 

Amazing value. 3/-. Post & 
Packing 9d. 3for 8 /-; 6 for 15/6. 
(Dapt. C.N.P.I.) 


e supplv 

required 

Packing 

satisfied' 


621-7 Holloway Rd., London, N.I9. A r r. Arckn-av Tube. AlCChicav 4 426/7 



Preserving an Explorers 
Birthplace 


r J 1 HE cottage at Foulshiels, 
Yarrow, in Selkirkshire, where 
Mungo Park, the famous ex¬ 
plorer. was bom is being reno¬ 
vated and re-roofed as a result 
of a successful appeal for sub¬ 
scriptions. Signposts are also 
being put up to direct visitors to 
it. 

Mungo Park was born in 1771. 
When he was 15 he was appre- 
ticed to a surgeon in Selkirk, and 
then studied medicine and botany 
in Edinburgh. 

' In 1795 he went to discover the 
course of the River Niger in 
Africa. He started from the 
Gambia, travelled east to the 
Niger, and then' westward to 
Kamalia. There, however, after 
great hardship he became ill, and 
had to return to England. 

In 1799 he'published Travels in 
the Interior oj Africa. In 1803 
he was commissioned by the 
Government to make a’ further 
attempt, and set out two years 
later with a second party. 

He wrote to the . Colonial 


office as he was starting“I 
shall set sail for the East with 
the fixed resolution to discover 
the termination of the Niger or 
perish in the attempt . . . though 
all the Europeans who are with 
me should die. and chough 1 were 
myself half dead, I would still 
persevere, and. if I could not 
succeed in the object of my 
journey, I would at least die on 
the Niger.” 

The journey was indeed 
arduous, and only three white 
men, who 'travelled about a 
thousand miles in a canoe, 
reached the lower Niger. 

The canoe stranded on a rock 
near Bussa, and natives attacked 
the little band of white men, who 
were drowned. A solitary African 
travelling with them survived, 
and, it was from him that some 
account of the journey was 
gained. 

Park’s own journal was lost, 
but his earlier book is still one of 
the most fascinating travel works 
ever written. 


Policemen in the 
making 

rjhre Metropolitan Police Force 
is forming a cadet force (of 
about 150) for boys aged 16 to 18 
years. 

The boys will receive a month’s 
instruction at Hendon, and will 
then be given clerical duties at 
Scotland Yfird and district and 
divisional stations until they are 
old enough for the regular force. 

Their uniforms will be similar 
to those worn by policemen, but 
they will" have caps witli light 
blue bands and shoulder flashes 
marked Metro Police Ca'det. 


JUST A KITE 

F 1 ,ying an ordinary stick and 
tissue-paper, kite, an Ameri¬ 
can boy fouled some electric 
power lines in Texas with the 
kite string. To the consternation 
of officials fuses blew, and lines 
melted and started grass fires. 
Houses, factories, and offices 
were blacked out. Two radio 
stations went off the air. 

The kite string the boy had 
been using had tinsel woven into 
it, and this started all the 
trouble. Meantime, the boy him¬ 
self went home quite unhurt— 
only sad that he had lost his kite. 


STAMP NEWS 

T he first stamp picturing, a 
model aeroplane was a 1950 
issue by Finland; it com¬ 
memorated the Wakefield Inter¬ 
national Contest held in that 
country that year, and as the 
Wakefield will again be held in 
Finland this year the stamp is 
to be re-issued. 

.Blue, and diamond-shaped, it 
depicts the Wakefield Trophy and 
the winning Finnish model, 

) Jiie committee of the South 
African Tercentenary Inter¬ 
nationa! Stamp Exhibition, which 
is being held in Cape Town next 
April, has published a handbook 
introducing the exhibition. 

A N Italian stamp commemo¬ 
rates the birth of Christopher 
Columbus 500 years ago. It 
shows him landing In the New 
World. 

^rceniina is to issue stamps 
celebrating the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Olympic Games. 

'J'wo new stamps from France 
commemorate the 50th anni¬ 
versary of the Colonial Troops 
and the centenary of the birth of 
composer Vincent d’lndy. 

A large stamp issued in Egypt 
marks the recent marriage of 
King Farouk. 


SAILING WITH THE GANG 


Continue! from page 9 

announced proudly. ‘‘Just wait¬ 
ing for someone like you.” 

'j'HL five children looked into the 
barn and then uttered one 
concerted gasp. For standing 
upright, held erect by wood 
blocks, and with a slender mast 
holding aloft a snow-white sail, 
was such a boat as they had 
dreamed of. A sailing dinghy 
12 feet long and gleaming with 
bright blue paint and varnished 
fittings. On its bows, painted 
neatly, was the name Migrant. 
A chorus of low ‘‘Ohs” greeted 
the lovely sight, and Mr Ladner 
beamed contentedly. 

“Well.” he demanded, “don’t 
you want her?” 

Five pairs of eyes looked at 
him pleadingly, as if asking him 
not to tease poor children. He 
nodded vigorously. 

“8he’s yours," he declared. “I 
built her myself twelve years ago, 


but I’m too old now for such a 
lively miss. I’ve been looking for 
someone, who really wants a 
boat, and Mr Jory told me about 
you people.” He smiled on them. 
“The way you were ready to take 
my old craft and make her right 
again told me you are the people 
for the Migrant.” 

“But ...” Jack protested. 

Mr Ladder laughed. “Thinking 
of your fifteen pounds?” he asked. 
“I want that for her, no more.” 
He laughed again, “And then we 
can leave the old boat to the 
hens . . . they seem to like her.” 

Sal was the first to move. She 
uttered one excited cry and ran 
towards the Migrant. 

“Oh, you beautiful thing!” she 
cried. 

“And that isn’t a bad descrip¬ 
tion,” Mr Ladner agreed. 

In nc.tf ? vceli's citlveHtuve Thr 
dnncf inahe their first trip in the 
Miff runt —<iwl nearly sinli ! ■ 
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AMAZING 
VALUE! 

Comprises 6 
ft. varnishic/ 

Itod complete 
with 5 Acces- 
sories (its . 
shown) pur-, 
chiisi'd before 
e u o r i« o ii » 
rise, enables 
us to otter 
at this re¬ 
markably 
low price of 
5/11 (post 
6d.|. Si* ml 
NOW 6/5 P.O. .(atftfrrtit bcicm')- 

BINOCULARS 

6 /ci post 

/ «# 3d. 

A Special Pur¬ 
chase enables m* 
to offer these 
Binoculars at ibis 
a»i3KiB.2ly low' 
fiaiirc. Ji r i n it * 
distant object* 
right to you with 
perfect clearness. 
Pitted real lenses. 
Centre snvvv for 

focusiug to any 
Right. Ideal for 
Seaside, Theatre, 
Train amt Aircraft Spotting, etc. Satisfaction 
money bark. Semi NOW 7/- l’.O. to: 
W«l. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 




TABLE SOCCER 

Patent No. 638860. 

22 miniature men, hall anil goals. 

FULL OF REAL FOOTBALL 

Foul?. Offside, Corner 
F.A. Rules adapted. 

ENJOY 
FOOTBALL 
THRILLS 
IN 

SUMMER. 
INSIST 
ON THE 
ORIGINAL. 

(Send Jcl. stamp for details'.) 

THE “ NEWFOOTY ” CO., Dept. A, 
RICE LANE, LIVERPOOL, 9. 

Sold by leading toy shops. 



CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4a. for CATALOGUE of over 1.000 
different series. 

ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/9J; to hold 
100 cards 1/3; to hold 50 cards 9d. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

5 different, acts of 50 cards each in stuck-iu 
albums (Player's aud Wills’) 5/-. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. «C” 

42 . Vic toria Street, London, S.W.l. 

MAURITIUS FREE 


Two of the rarest stamps in the world ara 
the celebrated " Post Office " Mauritius. 
Ouly 26 copies are known, eataIndued unused 
at £5.000 each. Mauritius has recently 
issued a set on their hundredth anniversary 
on. which ihe^e famous stamps are actually 
shown. I will send two no large unused 
stamps , from this set free to all applicants 
for Ajiprovafs enclosing 2ld. postage. 


R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 

NYASALAND DIAMOND 
JUBILEE PACKET FREE 

Contents: 3 large NYASALAND iuc. no» 
Diamond JUBILEE unused. Just flfik t(' 
m»o my Amazing Bargain Approvals. Send 
3<t. for my postage and lists. You may join 
“ THE CODE STAMP,” Sub. 1/-. Yon 
receive Badge, Membership Card, list of lieu 
Gifts and Approvals moulhly. 
WEIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 16, 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 

VIRGIN Is. 
M5FREE 

This scarce 
stamp FREE to 
all asking for our 
discount Appro¬ 
vals and enclos¬ 
ing $d. stamp. 
An opportunity 
to obtain a fine 
large stamp. 
Writ* today. 

R.&E. Williams 
(D,»t.CN) 

2B FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MDX. 
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Sports Shorts 


A lec Bedser recently went to 
Woodham Church Hall, 
Surrey, to receive a presentation 
from the Vicar. The Bishop of 
Gambia was also there, for he 
and Alec Bedser and his brother 
Eric all used to sing in the 
church choir, and were all con¬ 
firmed on the same day. Alec 
Bedser said that one of his first 
cricket pitches was against the 
church hall, and his bat was a 
batten from a neighbouring 
slicd. 

j^ERGEANT JOHN SAVIDGE Of tile 

Royal Marines continues to 
raise the British National weight- 
putt record; it is now 54 feet 
5 inches. 

'yy'HEN he played in the first 
Test against the South 
Africans Willie Watson of York¬ 
shire became the twelfth man in 
that illustrious group who have 
represented England at both 
soccer and cricket. 

Jn the Middlesex athletic cham¬ 
pionships 23-year-old Peter 
Allday set up a new county 
record for. the hammer-throw— 
168 feet 10!,- inches—and beat his 
only rival by over 100 feet! The 
hammer sank into the spongy 
ground and it took two men to 
pull it out! 
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’Jhis Thursday (June ,21) the 
Second Test begins at Lord’s. 
England have not won a Test at 
the headquarters of the M C C 
since they beat South Africa in 
1047, when Dudley Nourse was 
his country’s vice-captain. That 
was the match in which Compton 
and Edrich set up a new Test 
record with a third-wicket 
Partnership of 370. 


Another “Test ” takes place this 
week-end—at the White City 
between the athletes of Oxford 
and Cambridge and visiting 
Harvard and Yale. Among the 
visitors are the high-jump twins 
from Yale. George and John 
Hippie. When they are com¬ 
peting in the same event, they 
usually agree to tie at the 
winning height. Brotherly love! 

JJritain’S' toughest cycle race 
takes place on Wednesday 
(June 201 over the famous motor¬ 
cycle TT course in the Isle of 
Man. In past years the cyclists 
have covered two laps of the 
37|-mile course; this year they 
must complete the course three 
times, a distance of 113J miles. 

'J'here are now 1298 clubs and 
schools in the English Rugby 
Union, 118 more than last year. 
The highlight of the new rugger 
season, starting in September, 
will be the visit of the Spring¬ 
boks, the South African inter¬ 
national team. 

J^or the second successive year, 
Trinidad are lawn tennis 
champions;of the West Indies. 
The West Indies L T Association 
are hoping for admission to the 
Davis Cup tournament next year. 

J)ouglas Padgett is only 16, but 
a few weeks ago lie made 
his debut in the Yorkshire team 
against Somerset. He is the 
youngest player ever to represent 
the White Rose County. A 
■ member of the Idle, Bradford 
League, club, Douglas last season 
• played for the Yorkshire Colts, 
and in the match between York¬ 
shire Youth-.and the Boys of 
Lancashire he scored 142. 
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Another C N Competition 


WIN THIS WEEK'S 

PRIZE BICYCLE! 


© £5 in Other Prizes 


NOW for the third of our new fortnightly competitions—with a fine Prize 
lticycle (junior or full-size, a* chosen) to be won for the best entry. 

As the pictures show, this competition is about boats—boats of all sizes, from 
birch bark canoe to ocean liner. Itach is different and each is linked in sonic 
way with one particular country —either because of its type, or because of its 
historic associations. T hus, you will quickly recognise No. 6 as the Queen 
Mary, which you will associate with BRITAIN. But what about the 
other eight ? Think each out, look at books if you like—and try for this week’s 
Bicycle. There will also be io Ten-shilling Notes for next-best entries. 


Do You Know These Ships ? 



Make a numbered list of the 
countries to which the nine 
vessels pictured oil this page, 
belong. You may use cither 
pen or pencil, and your entry 
should be on either a post¬ 
card or a piece of plain paper. 
Add name, age, and address 
at the top right-hand corner, 
then cut out and attach to it 
the competition • token 
(marked “CN token" and 
given at the foot of the back 
page of this issue). Ask 
your parent, guardian, or 
teacher to sign the completed 
entry as your own written 
work and post it to : 

C N Competition No. 3, 

5, Carmelite Street, 
London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

> to arrive by TUESDAY, 
July 3 , the closing date. ' 

A bicycle will be awarded 
to the boy or girl whose list 
of answers is correct or most 
nearly so, and the best- 
written with regard to age. 
Other prizes in order of merit. 

N.B. These competitions 
are open to all readers under 
17 in Great Britain, all Ire¬ 
land, and the Channel Islands. 
No reader may send more 
than one attempt in each 
competition. The Editor's 
decision will bo final. 


Harnessing 
Bengal’s River 
of Sorrows 

Jn a valley of north-east India, 
work is rapidly going ahead 
on the Republic’s first venture in 
harnessing a river to provide 
irrigation and electricity. 

The' river is the Damodar, 
which rises in the Chota Nagpur 
hills and flows across Bihar and 
Bengal into the Hooghly near 
Calcutta. Sometimes tho Damo¬ 
dar is just a trickle, but when 
heavy rains come it bursts its 
banks and destroys crops and 
dwellings, carries away men and 
cattle, and breaches roads and 
railways. Thus does it earn for 
itself the name of River of 
Sorrows. 

Now it is to be made the slave 
of its former victims. The 
Damodar Valley Corporation 
hopes to open its first dam at 
Tilaiya this summer. Eight 
dams are 'to be built, together 
with irrigation systems; a canal, 
too, will link the valuable Rani- 
ganj coalfields with the port of 
Calcutta, thus relieving con¬ 
gestion on the • railways. 

When the scheme is completed, 
the Damodar will irrigate 750,000 
acres and its hydro-electric 
stations will generate about 
350,000 kilowatts of electricity. 
The benefits of these will affect 
the lives of some five million 
people living in the valley and 
another two million town- 
dwellers. 

The Damodar Valley Corpora¬ 
tion is to be followed by similar 
undertakings which will help to 
solve India’s food problem. 

A rich harvest of water awaits 
the dam-builders; for it is esti¬ 
mated that only six per cent of 
India's available water wealth is 
being used—the rest running to 
waste. 


Westminster Belfry 
unearthed 

£)eep digging on the site for the 
new Colonial Office, opposite 
Westminster Abbey, has un-, 
covered the last massive founda¬ 
tions of ihe Abbey's old Belfry. 
This was built in 1249, and was 
known as The City of Refuge, or 
Westminster Sanctuary, as it was 
a refuge for people fleeing from 
justice. 

Small houses to accommodate 
the refugees sprang up round 
the Belfry Church, and the 
remains of these, together with 
decorated pottery, two brick 
wells, and a cobbled yard of the 
old Stationery Office stables have 
also been found. 

The Belfry, with its two.-big 
bells, was partly destroyed in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth and 
converted into the Three Tuns 
tavern. The crypt was then used 
as a wine store, and workmen 
have unearthed mouldering 
casks and ancient wine bottles. 

This part of Westminster was 
once cut oil by the wide, deep 
stream of the Black Ditch, and 
called Thorney Island, because of 
its - maze of thorn bushes and 
brambles. 


YOUNG QUIZ—Answers 

1 The Great Union. 

2 Whitehall 1212. 

3 The Chinese sage, Mencius. 

4 221b, Baker Street, London. 

5 Touching. " 

6 June 24 and June 22. 

7 Fleet Street. 

0 Lawn tennis. 


Wrens Officers Navy Blue 

Pure Woollen Nap Finish 

OUBIE BREASTED 
MOATS m 



WREN’S PURE WHITE 

POPLIN SHIRTuA 

BLOUSE 

WITH COLLAR 

NEW STOCK FROM 
ADMIRALTY 


1 t 


10'11 


Belled. Smart lapels. Mag¬ 
nificently tailored. Lined 
throughout. A coat that 
would cost £10 to make, 
offered at 25/- only. Fctt, 
A Pack, 1/6. It is an ex- 
Min istry Service garment. 
TheBt: coats have a nap finish similar to a 
Crombie style. Bust 32 to 42. 

LADIES’ BRAND 
I*pst, etc.. 1/3- 



Worth more, these I 
attractive silky pop- 

liu pur© white shirt blouses were a special 
WKE3S’ issue. Sniartly cut, hijvh grade 
silky poplin. Long life due to heavy nun lily 
material. Double cuffs. Spare Collar easy 
to attach 1/6 extra. Sizes 32 to 42 in. bust.. 
D-NEW Brown or Black, Army & WRENS’ SHOES 18/9. > 
Strongest, smartest mad moat comfortable shoe. Finest quality grained ■ 

... — 1 ~ w - , *- < — sports or working ehc;e. 


leather uppers. Lace-up^ style, solid leather soles. Walking, 

Black: 2 to 6, half sizes; broivu : 25, 3, 35. 4, 7, 7J. 

BINOCULARS, TENTS, kapok-quilled sleeping-bags, etc. TERMS. FREE LIST. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, ETD. (Dept. CN36), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane. Loifghborough June.. London. S.E.5. Open a?< Sat. 1 p./». Ilrit 


PROUD OF 

YOUR BIKE 

... aren’t you P 



QA,i' 

see that it’s 
fitted with ... 

Fa&rcix 

BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with firrax brake 
blocks. You can trust them—they're 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smalt 
machine. For steel rims hbrax 
black BLOCK ; for alloy rims the new 
Soft red block (specially designed 
^ for alloy). Bothobtain- 
I able from cycle shops 
everywhere. 

WmEE 



Get the best out of 
your bike. Write now 
for FRBB HOOK- 
LET packed with 
hint« on riding and 
nut I rite nance, 

*FIBRAX LIMITED 

Dept. B. 2 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


y/jatAf'mawAMi 

. ’ #\ CI.uapIu iletiened frt * 


5//. hi eh 
5/f. •' 



Cleverly designed to f 
give utmost-pleasure 

to KIDDIES OF ALL 
AGES ! 

5 ft. high, 5 ft. wide at 
base. Beautifully made 
with y 2-piece centre 
pole, complete jWith 
a ll accessories and 
packed in handy 
carton. Seams re- 
l inforced, extra 
weatherproof top 
section, I' vin lAP/A 
YEARS OF FUN. 25^0 
Post end 

Order now from ( Dept. C.N.I), Pkg. //- 

WEARWELL MAIL ORDER 

! I Abbotsbwry Road, Morden, Surrey. 



AND EVEN DAD 
WON’T BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 



, efA s. 
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If your dealer cannot 
supply, write for address 
of nearest stockist to; 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 
(Dept. C), Enfield, Middlesex 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for .PRICE LIST (Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN). 

<10 Stoke Newington High Strest, 
London, N.16 



,GREAT§A.li0ffER 

mum 

uil«iia£2'I2',6 


^GENUINE PR ISM EX * 

■ 15'- DEPOSIT 


PARA Rirtee Tent, complete, all accessories. 
Without fly-sheet 6/- deposit and 6/.- 
raonthly. Sixy 5 ft. 6 iu. alone:. ridge, 
7 ft. 3 in. aloii* wall, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 
6 i». hinh, 12 in. wall*. liftAND-XJi"W. 
With fly-sheet, X3.9.6. 15/- deposit, 9/9 

.monthly. Both post, eto., 1/-. 



Brand-New. . 

600 only of these 
famous powerful 
French made iiri*mex Field a«<l 
Marino Glasses makes this offer 
unrepeatable, liendin? Bar for eye adjust¬ 
ment; centre screw focus; <J*H>p peneuaiiDg 
crystal clear x 30 mm. achromatic liners. 
Sent on 15/- deposit, balance 12/6 monthly. 
Cash £5.19.6. Carr. 1/-. Complete W.J). 
case and alius:. 


W A AF Officeis' Brand-New Pure Wool 
WORSTED SKIRTS. 9/11. Post 8d. 

Made from pure -worsted closely woven material 
that costs to-day not les* than 25/* per. yard; 

Magnificently tailored with broad reUTshani inner baud for perfect fitting and grip. A popular 
shade of blue srrey of fashionable lenmh. Finest skirt bargain ever, offered. For smartness 
and wonderful material, send for one NOW. Si»ra from 22 in. to 25 in. waist. 

Also W R E N S’ Navy Blue Brand-New Warm Woollen. Shirts. Sides 22 to 26 in. 
waist. 9/11. Post, etc., 9d. CAMPING 1/6 per week. Semi for illustrated list 
of tents, marquee*. fly-Rherts. bin ocular*, telescopes, camping equipment, kapok-quill rtl 
sleepiiitr-bairN, etc., in FliEK BOOKLET. Call and sec \\i • if you can. TERMS ARRANGED. 
HEADQUARTER A GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. IDppt. CN37), 196-200 Cold- 
Barbour Lane. Loudhborouch June.. London, S.E.5. Open all $at. L'lo&cd 1 p.m. If <:d. 
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Points of view 

Jhe two friends sat down Sr. 

a restaurant where an 
orchestra ,was playing. . 

“They play beautifully, don’t 
they? ” said one. 

“X beg your pardon?" said the 
other. 

“I said what a lovely orches¬ 
tra.” 

“Sorry, X can’t hear a word. 
This beastly band is making such 
a din.” 

Countryside flowers 

r j[ , HE beautiful yellow Buttercups 
which burnish the meadows 
with gold are so well known as 
to need little description. There 
are, however, 
several varie¬ 
ties. The bul¬ 
bous-buttercup 
is fairly repre¬ 
sentative of 
the species; 
its flowers pos¬ 
sess five shiny, 
bright' yellow 
petals, and the 
tall stems are 
branched and 
covered with soft hairs. 

Buttercup plants contain a 
bitter acid which causes animals 
to avoid eating them. In con¬ 
sequence the flowers multiply 
rapidly. 

Four rules 

J-Je who knows not, and knows 
not that he knows not, is a 
fool; beat him. 

He who knows not, and knows 
'that he knows not, is ignorant; 
teach him. 

•He who knows, and knows not 
that he knows,- is asleep; wake 
him. 

He who knows, and knows that 
he knows, is a wise man; follow 
him. 

An ancient Arabian saying 

Obeying orders 

“^Xon’t you have another piece 
of cake, John?” asked the 
hostess at a children's party. 

“Do you insist?” asked John. 

“Why, yes, if you put it that 

way.” 

“Well, mother told me to refuse 
the first time, but to accept a 
second piece if you insisted.” 


Trouble when Jacko alights from 


Chain-quiz § 


The answers to the clues given 
below are'all linked together, the 
last two letters of the first answer' 
being the first two of the next, 
and so on. See if you can find 
the four answers. 

1. Welsh buccaneer of the 
17th century; fought Spaniards, 
but was sent home under arrest 
when Spain and England signed 
treaty; later became lieutenant- 
governor of Jamaica. 

2. Member of large class of 
swift-running horned animals 
found in all continents except 
Australia. 

3. South American country, 
highly civilised before Columbus; 
independence secured in 1824 by 
“The Liberator," Bolivar. 

4. Flemish painter (1577-1640) 
who decorated Banqueting Hall 

in Whitehall. Answer next week 


a light 



The light attracted Jacko as well as The village constable, too, as Jacko 
the fluttering moths. found to his dismay. 


And when he came down, hs 
himself in trouble. 


landed 


The Children's Newspaper, June 23, 1951 

Seven days 

J’he Sabbath falls on every day 
of the week. Monday is the 
Greek Sabbath. Tuesday the 
Persian, Wednesday the Assyrian, 
Thursday the Egyptian, Friday 
the Turkish, Saturday the Jewish, 
and Sunday the Christian. 


Last vjeek r s answers 
Beheading. Drink, rink, ink 

June thirds " 

Offenbach, Velaz¬ 
quez, Garibaldi, 
Josephine, Corn- 
neille. Vespasian 
Chain quiz 
Zodiac, Acropolis, 
Isfahan, (or Ispa¬ 
han), Andromeda 
Hidden city 
L-on-dou 
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Too close 

^ngus was bemoaning his loss 
of form at golf. 

“I think I must be standing 
too close to the ball,” he said. 

“Yes. before and after you hit 
the ball.” remarked his friend. 

Man of Letters 

Jack; You are good at puzzles. 
Try this one. 

Bill: Right, carry on. 

Jack: Take away my first 
letter, and I’m the same. Take 
away my second letter, and I 
remain the same; in fact, take 
away all my letters and I remain 
the same. What am I? 

Bill; That’s easy—you are a 
postman. 

Trunk Call 

CAID an animal trainer named 
*“■* Hart: 

“Old Jumbo is wonderfully smart. 
If I take a nap 
He just gives me a tap 
With his trunk, when our act’s 

due to start." 

Farmer Gray explains 

The Water-rail, The bird 
moved gracefully along at the 
pond’s edge. Don saw that the 
chestnut back was streaked with 
black and brown, and the flanks 
with black and white; the under¬ 
parts were’ lavender-grey. He 
drew closer, but instantly the bird 
vanished into the rushes. 

“It was slightly smaller than 
a moorhen, and had a long red 
bill,” Don told Farmer Gray. ' 

“It was a water-rail,” replied 
the farmer. “They are ex¬ 
ceptionally shy and seldom seen. 
The water-rail's flight Is rather 
clumsy, but: on land its move¬ 
ments are graceful. They can 
glide through rushes or reed beds 
scarcely disturbing a leaf.” 


One for John 

JJow many seed do you think 
you sowed in this part- of 
your gardefi?” young John asked 
Mr Rakewell. 

“Bless you!” answered Mr 
Rakewell, “I don’t think—I 
know: 762. There were twice as 
many cucumber as marrow, 
twice as many celery as cucum¬ 
ber, twice as many beans as 
celery, twice as many beet as 
bear.s, twice' as many peas as 
beet, and twice as many lettuce 
as peas. Now you tell me some : 
thing: how many marrow seed 
did I sow? 

Answer vex/ week 

Other worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is_in the 
west and Saturn.'is in' 
the south-west. 
In the morning 
Jupiter is in the 
jgs* south-east. The 
il picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
7 o’clock -.on 
Saturday morning. June 23. 

Punctual 

J’he first lesson was English. 

“Do you understand the 
importance of punctuation?” 
asked the teacher of Sammy 
Simple. 

“Yes, sir,” said Sammy. “I try 
to get to school on time every 
day.” 

Riddl e-my-name 

JJy first’s in road, not rail; 

My next’s in bowl, not pail; 

My third's in brief and short; 

My fourth^ in strove, not 
fought. 

My fifth's ir. near, not far; 

My last’s in sun, not star. 

Now find the girl, and then 
See mineral in a den. 

Answer next week 



-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Billy’s first catch 


J^rt.i.Y was thrilled on his 
sixth birthday, when he 
found a fine new fishing rod 
among his presents. He often 
went fishing with Daddie, ( and 
he had long been secretly 
hoping for a rod of his own. 

Of course, he wanted to try 
it straight away, and as 
Daddie consented they were 
soon on their way to the 
river. 

“I think I had better cast,” 
said Daddie. “It’s rather tricky 
until you get used to it. I’ll 
teach you later. 

They were just settling 
down when Daddie discovered 

JUMBLED FRUIT 


lit 


LSfpflP. p-aameo 

| ripaCto. N1PAPELE.P. 

[ RRRBEVWflTB. LUMP. 
MANDOS. RVSREPASR. 

( HER CRY. AAAhNB. 
((yOGEECRAN. PARSER! 

-- C - -- 

Jhf names of' these fruits 
have been jumbled up. 
Call you find what they are? 
Answers below. 

‘vuvuvq f $9([v42 'sSvSumaS 
\iu.‘>qcfsvA ‘vosiwvp 'uiv{4 
, ?j44 v ^ { l4 \pou4v **Suvjo '*{44v 


that he had left his tobacco 
pouch behind. 

“I'll just pop into the village 
and buy an ounce,” he said. 

He had been gone a few 
minutes when (Billy heard a 
shout. He looked up and saw 
a boy on the bridge waving 
to him. 

“My hat!” he shouted. “In 
the river. Can you hook it?" 

Billy saw the hat floating 
slowly by. It was a long way 
off. He quickly wound in his 
line. Then he took careful 
aim and sent the hook flying 
over the water. Swish! Right 
on to the hat. 

“Jolly good , shot!" called 
Daddie, who had returned in 
time to see Billy cast. “I can 
see that it’s you who will have 
to give me the lessons.” 

His good deed 

“1-jAVc you done your good 
.deed for today?” asked 
teacher. 

“Oh. yes!” said Tommy. 
“Mother only had enough 
castor oil for one so I let my 
sister have it.” 

A PRAYER 

LORD, who knowest every 
need of mine. 

Help me to bear each cross 
and not repine. 

Grant me fresh courage every 
day. 

Help me do my work alway 
Without complaint. 






Wily Willie 


FAIR’S FARE 



Two double-thick, crispy, nut-flavoured wafer bars covered in luscious, milky chocolate ONLY ONE 


Made by MARS 
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